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Steady Gain 


Literature for the autumn quarter, 
beginning October Ist, is far and away 
the largest in our history. The number of 
new schools ordering their supplies from 
us has surprised even our most optimistic 
expectations. In five years there has not 
been a quarter whose patronage did not 
exceed the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year. But at no time has the 


gain been so great as this fall. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, _ : 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





The Disciples Publica- 
a tion Society an or- 
ganization through 
Publication which churches of the 
Disciples of Christ 


Society 
seek to promote un- 


ienominational and constructive 
Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
yrganic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
iterature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
gion. * ee 


The Disciples Publication Society 





regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * ¢* * 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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MR. BRITLING SPEAKS AGAIN 


Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Book 


“God, the Invisible King” 


Mr. Wells, the author of Mr. Britling, says: 


‘*The time draws near when mankind will awake .. . 
and then there will be no nationality in all the world 
but humanity, and no king, no emperor, nor leader, 
but the one God of mankind.” 


AMERICA IS FIGHTING FOR THIS GOD! 


“God, the Invisible King” 


‘* The Religion of Mr. Britling’”’ 


Price, $1.25 
—FOR SALE BY— 


Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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Russian Mission Church of Christ, Chicago, Street Meeting, Basil S. Keusseff, leading 


Christian Brotherhood of Americans and Russians 


The marvel of a century ago, when Alexander Campbell and Barton W. Stone found each other pleading for 
a return to the unity, purity and power of apostolic Christianity, not only in the same terms, but even with the same 
accent, is repeated in our own day by the discovery of the oneness of mind and heart that exists between the Gospel 
Christians in Russia and the Disciples of Christ in America. 


John Johnson, pastor of our Russian Church in New York, is a native Russian. His father was an early and 
ardent follower of General Pashkoff. He says, “I have personal knowledge that Pashkoff taught— 


(1) Faith in Christ, repentance from sin and obedience to the ordinance of baptism is essential to remission of 
ns and admission to the Church of Christ. 


(2) That it is the duty of Christians to meet on the first day of the week and observe the Lord’s supper. 
(3) That Christians should not wear other names than those found in the New Testament. 


(4) That the faith of the Gospel was faith in the deity and divinity of Christ as expressed by the apostle Peter 
Matthew XVI-16 
(5) That the Church of Christ was established on the day of Pentecost under the preaching of the apostle 
Peter 
(6) That Christians should live a life of separation from worldly lusts and practices and walk in the footsteps 
of Jesus Christ 


(7) That it is wrong to add to or take from or to substitute anything in place of the Holy Scriptures.” 
The Russian revolution has shown a combinaticn of childlike simplicity, innate good will and colossal strength 
in the whole vast nation. The religious transformation is running abreast with the political and social changes. The 


end of the war and the completion of the Men and Millions Movement will show that the hand of God was also 
in the assignment of $100,000 to the Russian work. 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT, 222 W. 4th Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Flesh and the Spirit~ 


SHALL OUR BODIES RULE OR SERVE? 

A part of the spiritual confusion of our time is with 
reference to the place of the animal functions in the total 
life process. The study of modern science has convinced 
us all that we are animals. Some of us are convinced that 
we are also more than animals. The points of view are 
well illustrated by the titles of two books that have made 
history. Darwin wrote on “The Descent of Man.” Drum- 
mond gave us a book more helpful spiritually, “The Ascent 
of Man.” 

Christianity is not ascetic in its attitude toward the 
body. Paul insisted that sin arose out of a bad will and 
not as a necessary product of the flesh life. When he 
speaks of the flesh he is usually referring to a manner of 
life which has exalted the physical above the spiritual and 
turned the spiritual progress of the race backward into 
decay. Concerning the right care of the body, he has 
only friendliness. He does not believe in starving and 
whipping the body for the greater glory of God, as did 
the medieval monks. He says bodily exercise does profit 


a little. 
x * 


Side by side with all our efforts in our own age to 
bring the race to physical perfection, there have been the 
grossest perversions of physical functions. We are fight- 
ing tuberculosis effectually and have produced a vaccine 
for typhoid. One by one the dread diseases of the past 
have been compelled to yield to science. Our hygienic 
rules have been worked out so that men of rather bad 
physical inheritance are able to secure physical efficiency 
for their work. 

At the same time, the evil spirit of our age has 
brought perversions of physical functions the most shock- 
ing the world has ever seen. The night life of our great 
cities is full of physical sin. Long lines of men stand 
before the bars of saloons and spend their time in maudlin 
drunkenness, which is the death of the spirit. Silly women 
and evil men disgrace the holiest of the human functions. 
The restaurants are filled at midnight with people who 
order expensive food for which they have no need, and 
who dig their graves with their teeth. 

In the churches, we know very well that an appeal 
to the physical will assemble more people than an appeal 
to the intellectual. The church dinner will bring a crowd, 
but if an address follows, there are many who cannot 
endure to remain for it. 

Meanwhile, many of the finest movements of the age 
have been retarded by carnality. The labor union has in 
the past been cursed by the saloon. Once, union meetings 
were commonly held in saloon halls, and the counsels of 
labor were elaborated in the fumes of alcohol. We need 


not wonder that a labor policy so produced has often been 
narrow and opposed to the best interests of the whole 
people. 


Unionism, if it is to succeed, must relate itself 





broadly to the whole program of ideal interests of the race. 
The divorce of unionism from the saloon is one of the 
happy auguries of the time. 

If a man like Emerson were to tour this country now 
with lectures, one wonders where his constituency would 
come from. There is a constituency, but it is a scattered 
and feeble one in many communities. Many towns like 
better the intellectual quack, with broad jokes which carry 
us ever back to the physical functions. 

Even in education, we are experiencing a certain kind 
of reaction. That education should better prepare people 
for life, that the educational experience should be life 
itself of the broadest kind, we all insist. But when we 
begin to talk about what this means, many people think at 
once of cooking schools and men with jack planes making 
tables and chairs. That we need to train our young peo- 
ple to meet the deep thought problems of our age, when 
all governments are being revolutionized and when reli- 
gion itself is meeting new foes, has not been perceived. 


x * 


True religion does not renounce the flesh, but it sub- 
ordinates it. We will always need food and drink and 
air and light. It is not wrong for us to be happy when 
we have them all in abundance. But we shall be a poor 
degenerate race if we do not see that man does not live 
by bread alone but by the word of God and truth of God. 
To live gloriously we must find the big spiritual satisfac- 
tions. 

The man who lives for the spirit has a deathless joy 
and never grows old. Dyspepsia forever ends the joy of 
the glutton, and satiety leaves the debauchee a wreck. The 
spiritually-minded man has eternal youth in his heart, even 
if he live into the nineties. Though he becomes an invalid 
and take his bed for the rest of his days, he carries all his 
treasure into his prison chamber and he is rich in the midst 
of physical poverty. 

Our age has been fleshly, not in the legitimate sense 
of improving the physical conditions of life, but in the 
evil sense of finding its joys in a shallow sensualism. 

The task of the church is to plead successfully and 
convincingly for a new epoch in which the human mind and 
heart shall come into their own. 

We have the economic conditions that ought to guar- 
antee an epoch in human history like that of Athens in 
her glory. Ancient Athens by the labor of many slaves 
freed some men to think and gave the world philosophy 
and a glorious literature. The modern American has been 
freed not by slaves, but by machines. His leisure may 
be used to produce philosophy as in Athens, or to usher in 
decay and degeneracy as in Rome. 

Religion must enlist as allies all the higher interests 
of man and scourge out of existence our modern revival 
of pagan luxury. 








EDITORIAL 


DO WE NEED CHURCHES IN WAR TIME? 


HE man who withdraws his pledge from his church 

in war-time votes that religion is a luxury to be dis- 

pensed with in this time of national need. There can 
be no doubt that some things in our communities might 
well be closed until the Kaiser has lost his zeal to be an- 
other Napoleon. The church is not among these. 

What need do we have of the church in war-time? 
We need it for its influence in steadying the moral life of 
the people. Unless the religious spirit of the community be 
kept warm, there will result excesses in living and loss of 
efficiency in industry 

The government is appealing to the churches to serve 
as a medium for quickly arousing the conscience of the 
people toward their new duties. The newspapers may 
carry information more quickly than the church, but the 
hurch alone has power to arouse an effective social con- 
science against waste or profiteering or resistance to the 
government. 

We need protection against panic and sudden up- 
heavals of opinion. The people who live in daily trust in 
God and his providence are not so easily shaken as are 
those who have no dependence save in the weapons of war. 
The church is not only a moral balance wheel; it is also a 
spiritual balance wheel. 

War involves losses. The person who is not steadied 
inite religious principles will receive his bad news 
Religion lifts burdens and 


by de 
only to fall into bitter despair 
sustains people in their sorrows 

In an hour like this people turn with hungry hearts 
for some message about God and immortality. The lit- 
erature of the hour indicates an increased interest in those 
themes which are never without interest, but which today 
have a new significance and value to men 

These are but a few of the services to be rendered by 
the church, but they are a sufficient answer to the man who 
would take his support from the church and leave it to 
languish in inefficiency. These are times in which to 
strengthen churches and to make them better fitted to dis- 
charge their increased responsibilities in a way that will 
build up the nation’s life 


GOOD SOLDIERS OF JESUS CHRIST 


N these days we laugh if some raw recruit complains 
furnished with a Pullman or if he 
The old veterans of the 


because he is not 

misses pie from his rations 
civil war hasten to explain to the young fellow how it used 
to be and how much better off is the young fellow of 1917 
than was the young fellow of 1861 

The ability to endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ was accounted by Paul as a great virtue. He 
did not undertake to build up a metaphysical heaven here 
on earth in which choice souls might retire from the sweat 
and bloodshed of life, but he urged his disciples out into 
the thick of the fray. He offered no peace which was not 
first purchased by struggle 
ing some nice little book off in one’s room. 

The good soldier of Jesus Christ faces a world in 
which evil has great power. However the metaphysical 
problem of evil may be solved, just now we get nowhere 
with any other policy than that of dealing it body blows. 
Che saloon, the red light, political corruption or any other 
kind of thing which belongs to the lower order must be 


Peace was no result of read 


opposed by intelligent men who have good conscience, and 
who use weapons which are adequate for the task. 
Temporary reverses will come in any campaign against 
evil. We cannot win in every engagement. The good 
soldier must not simply be a good fighter when he is win- 
ning; he must be a better fighter when he is losing. He 
must have a British obstinacy in standing against the 
enemy, whichever way the battle line may waver. 
Everything for the cause, is the spirit of the gospel 
soldier. War is the death of individualism. The comrades 
of a great cause count it all joy to win the favor of their 
General. To save a comrade at the risk of one’s own life 
is not too high a price to pay. When the militant note 
comes back into our weak, luxury-loving churches we shall 
find a new value in the eyes of the great Commander. 


THE NEED OF MORE CHAPLAINS 


HERE has arisen a need of new legislation with re- 

gard to the chaplains in the national army. When 

the legislation at present in force was passed, the size 
of a regiment was 1,200 men. For this number of men 
one chaplain to the regiment was the law. Recently the 
size of the regiment has been changed to 3,600 men, but 
no provisions has been made to increase the number of 
chaplains. 

The Federal Council and the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church have united in a petition to the govern- 
ment to increase the number of chaplains to the regiment 
so that one man may not be compelled to exercise spiritual 
care over more than 1,200 men, which is the limit for any 
effective service. 

Those who have followed the war reports from Eu- 
rope know that the chaplain in Europe is held in the very 
highest esteem. Some of the finest Christian men are 
engaged in this service and they share all the hazards of 
the private soldier. They are in the trenches helping the 
wounded and giving consolation to the dying. The service 
of these men has much to do with the morals and the 
morale of the army. 

The new plan would require three chaplains to the 
regiment. This would work out well, for in round num- 
bers there will be one Catholic chaplain to each two Prot- 
estant chaplains and the men could be divided up in this 
way and every regiment have spiritual care for the men 
according to their religious preferences. Under the old 
system, many Catholics had no service from a priest and 
many Protestants might not worship except by attending 
mass. 

Congress may be led to adopt a short-sighted program 
of economy with regard to this matter, and ministerial 
associations all over the country and individuals are urged 
to bring this matter to the attention of their congressmen 
so that at the earliest possible moment there shall be enab- 
ling legislation which will provide for the spiritual needs 
of the enlisted men. 


ECONOMY AND THE LIBERTY LOAN 


HE Liberty Loan is apparently meeting with favor 
“| comyutare, and many people will doubtless transfer 
While the 
amount of money asked for seems enormous, yet we must 
remember that the United States is now worth more than 


their savings to the government bond. 


England, Germany and France combined. What we are 
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called to do is only a fraction of what the brave people in 
these countries have already done. 

The church will be interested in the moral results 
accruing from the war. If the Liberty Loan is subscribed, 
many people will buy the bonds from the banks on the 
instalment plan and there will thus come new habits of 
economy among the people. Thrift is not the enemy of 
religion, but is religion’s best friend. 

The reckless spender is not usually the man with an 
interest in religious matters. His whole psychology indi- 
cates a disrespect for life and property. He is apt to live 
in a fickle and careless way. He is not the stuff upon which 
causes are built. 

Excessive thrift makes misers, but we in America are 
not likely to suffer from the evil of miserliness. Habits 
of economy and of co-operation with public enterprises 
nust react in the end for the good of the cause of religion. 


A NEW CALL FOR TEACHERS 


HE Y. M. C. A. has secured five million dollars for 

its work in war camps this year and with com- 

mendable efficiency has set about the spending of 
its money. Its chief problem is the man problem. The 
draft has taken many of their men from the work and 
just now they are often obliged to recruit their ranks 
with inexperienced men. 

There is one need of the Y. M. C. A. in its service 
in the camps which should be promptly supplied and 
that is the need of Sunday school teachers. There are 
hired directors of religious education, but the class 
groups must be taught by volunteer workers. Appeals 
are going out for the best men of the church to volun- 
teer their services for periods of three months for this 
kind of work. 

There are among the churches today a great many 
men who once worked in the Sunday school but who 
retired. These are now prominent in the business world 
and have had experiences that would enrich their teach- 
ing work. The young men in the Y. M. C. A. huts 
would prize the opportunity of meeting these older men. 
(hey are just the men for the task. 

The young men in the service of the United States 
are but recently from their homes. The way they will 
travel in moral and spiritual things will soon be de- 
termined. There is no force so potent today to hold 
these young men for the church as the organized re 
ligious activities of the Christian Association. 


WOMEN AND THE WAR 


HE war has brought comparative silence in the camps 

of the flag-waving suffragettes, but it has advanced 

the freedom of women in three years farther than 
many years of pre-bellum conditions would have done. 

What window-smashing could not accomplish in Eng- 
land has been brought about by munition-making. Women 
have shown themselves efficient in much wider avenues of 
human activity than was previously supposed to be possible. 
\s a result, the government of England is making ready 
ior the enfranchisement of the sex. 

The changes in the character of women will not at 
first be pleasing. Women street car conductors will be 


of a different sort from the clinging vines of the old days, 
whose chief occupation was potato peeling. There will be 
a loss of the quality which we have in days gone by called 
“feminine,” but which was rather the result of restricted 
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occupation than of sex. The woman of post-bellum days 
will undoubtedly seem ‘“‘mannish” to old-timers. 

As new occupations are opening up to women every 
day, it is probable that in many cases the industries will 
retain the women in these positions. Some men will come 
back from the war to find their jobs gone forever, and 
many a man will be driven to new devices to get on in the 
world. 

The church will undoubtedly undergo a reconstruc- 
tion of her activities. The number of women of leisure in 
the community is steadily decreasing. This means that 
there are fewer women who can carry on the week-day 
activities of the churches in the customary way. What 
effect this will have on churches remains to be seen, but it 
probably will represent a real loss to the cause of religion 
for a long time to come. 

It is a time for us to be concerned chiefly about the 
children. We shall hope that there will arise among 
women a healthy reaction against any industrialism that 
will tempt the mothers of the community to give their chil- 
(lren over to be reared ky hired maids, while they seek the 
thrills of life outside the home. 


CHICAGO DISCIPLES’ WORK LOOKS 
FORWARD 


HE annual meeting of the Chicago Christian Mission- 

ary Society, which is reported in the news pages of 

this issue of THe Cristian Century, was a notable 
occasion. The address of President Prentis was urgent 
and optimistic. The reports of Basil Keusseff and Miss 
Bertha Merrill of the Russian Mission were interesting. 
The address by Secretary H. H. Peters of the State Society 
was a leader-like utterance, which convinced all the Chi- 
cago Disciples that a new era of cooperation between 
Chicago and the remainder of the state has opened. 

The election of O. F. Jordan as president was hailed 
with satisfaction by all. Mr. Jordan knows Chicago as 
do few Disciples. He has vision and energy. We look 
forward with confidence to a vigorous and successful pro- 
gram of work. 

We understand it will be the purpose of the new ad- 
ministration to secure the services of an executive secre- 
tary who can give all his time to the work, and take the 
leadership in the wise and adequate establishment of one 
church a year for five years in accordance with the motto 
proposed by Mr.Jordan and enthusiastically adopted by 
the Society. 





THE USE AND THE MISUSE OF FEAR 


HE crusade made against fear by the adherents of the 

various metaphysical healing cults has resulted in a 

notion on the part of many persons that fear is a kind 
of evil delusion which has no use and which may easily be 
wished away. The scientific study of the human soul re- 
veals the fact that fear has a place in life, though not so 
large a place as it now occupies with some people. 

William J. Locke in his recent story, “The Red 
Planet,” tells us of a primitive instinctive fear which was 
overcome in a primitive way. The soldier who would 
stand stock still with mouth open in the presence of sudden 
danger found a certain stick which inspired him with cour- 
age when it was in his hand. He carried it through the 
great war and won a Victoria Cross. A copy of a meta- 
physical book would have done the same thing for him, 
had he but had faith in it. 

In the lower orders of life fear is protective. If a 


























rabbit is born without fear, he does not last long. The 
little child, early in life, seems to have few fears. At this 
stage he must be continually watched by his elders lest he 
destroy himself. Only the fool can say he is unafraid of 
smallpox. Beecher said: “God planted fear in the soul 
as truly as he planted hope or courage. Fear is a kind of 
bell, or gong, which rings the mind into quick life and 










avoidance upon the approach of danger. It is the soul's 






signal for rallying.” 

But there is a foolish vague fear which we call dread. 
Resting on no rational basis, it torments with its vague and 
terrible warnings. Some people live their lives through in 
dread of some illness that they never have. Some dread 
death itself, which dread is of no use, since death may not 
be escaped. 

Faith destroys dread, but was never designed to elim- 
inate the legitimate use of fear in life. It is no reproach 
upon our religious lives that we get out of the way of 
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the sentiment that he would have to cut down his church 
pledge. Perhaps he would otherwise have had to reduce 
the quantity of gasoline burned in his new car. 

Does our mission giving weaken our local churches 
financially? Does the money given to missions come out 
of the local expense budget? If each person really gave 
all he could afford, the money given to missions would rep- 
resent a financial loss to the local budget. Since hardly 
anybody does give what he can afford, but gives a mere 
pittance of this, the missionary offering may represent an 
actual gain to the local budget, for giving is born of re- 
ligious spirit. 

The reason our churches have a hard time getting 
money is that they lack religious interest. Were people 
enthusiastic about spreading the gospel, the coffers of every 
church would be overflowing with money. Mission work 
is the greatest promoter of religious spirit that we have in 
the modern church. All the fine glows we had in the old 
days during evangelistic meetings, we now get in talking 








over wonderful programs of modern missionary states- 
manship. The church which gives generously to missions 
builds up the spirit which makes people generous toward 
every missionary cause. 

The other day a deacon left his home town for a sec- 
tion in a distant state, where he will live midway between 
two large churches. He secured a year-book and looked 
up the missionary offerings of the two churches, then chose 
the church with the good offering. “I want to be a mem- 
ber of a live church,” he said. 

It is possible that people have passed up your. church 
sometime or other because they thought it was too stingy 
toward missions. 


street cars or disease. It is a reproach on our faith if we 
forever live in the spirit of worry. 







MISSIONS AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 





AS your official board had its meeting yet to hear 
the plaint of the fearful man who thinks church 
finances will go to pieces during the war? Many of 
you will have to listen to this soon, for every church board 
has a timid man. He will argue that there should be a 
great retrenchment, and that one of the first places to begin 
is in missions. The other day a man who bought a two 
thousand dollar touring car last spring for cash expressed 












The Gamblers 


SAW a vision when the night was old: 

| A throng of gamblers, pale with hate and greed, 
Sat at the dice and played with human need; 

While through the casement peered from outer cold, 
The weak, the starved, who sought a friendly fold. 

There waited all who vainly toil and bleed, 

Whose prayers go up, though there be none to heed ; 
From whom the gamesters more and more withhold. 










The rattling dice smote like a dead man’s bones; 
With every throw went up a careless shout, 
With every throw fair lives were blotted out; 

From nether gloom there sounded cries and moans ; 

Until at last, as silent as a breath, 

O’er all there spread the grasping hand of Death. 










Richard Warner Borst in The Public. 
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social customs and habits is al- 

ways to be looked upon as both a 
danger and an opportunity. When 
China threw aside age-long ways of 
doing things and began adopting 
western ways, there were reactions 
both good and bad. Among these 
there was the loosening of the moral 
bond. At the same time the mission- 
aries spoke of the period as one of 
enormous opportunity to religion. 
Missionary leaders like Sherwood 
Eddy and John R. Mott held meetings 
at which the literati of China were 
present in large numbers and these 
heard for the first time with open 
mind of the claims of Jesus Christ on 
China. 


i breaking up of established 


FACING NEW TIMES 


The thing that happened to China a 
few years ago is just now happening 
to the whole worJd. It is already too 
late to talk about doing anything in 
the old way. We face new times and 
the future of Christianity depends up- 
on the speed and accuracy with which 
the Christian forces adjust themselves 
to their changed environment. 

There can be no doubt that the 
breaking of long established habits has 
resulted in moral break-down in all 
the war-stricken countries of Europe. 
Three million illegitimate children in 
Germany tell the story of what has 
happened there. Both France and 
England have faced grave moral dan- 
gers. Lloyd George insisted that Eng- 
land had three enemues, “Germany, 
Austria and drink; and the greatest of 
these is drink.” In America the re- 
cruiting stations and the concentration 
camps will be pest-houses unless they 
are guarded by wise laws and cared 
for by solicitous Christian service. 


FALSE PATRIOTISM 


The moral dangers of war-time, 
however, are less insidious than are 
the spiritual dangers. There is a mind 
of swagger that goes with a false pa- 
triotism. It boasts about beating the 
enemy before breakfast. It is very 
contemptuous of all the rest of the 
world. It damns in wholesale fashion 
things in the enemy’s country and 
praises indiscriminately everything 
that belongs to the home-land. Such 
an attitude is a Pharisaical patriotism 
which is no more beautiful thing to see 
than Pharisaical religion. Pride and 


insolence have been a menace to the 
peace of the world. From all swagger 


The Hazards and Opportunities 
of Religion Today 


By Orvis F. Jordan 


and from every kind of foolish boast- 
ing may the good Lord deliver us. 

It is a peril of war-time that such 
deep hatred of our enemies settle 
down upon us that there shall be a 
basis for future trouble. In a time 
when we are daring to talk of this as 
the last great war, it is a sin to build 
up useless hatreds. The American 
knows how to contend in games with- 
out arousing any hatred. His very 
standards of sportsmanship forbid 
hatred in a contest. We are now en- 
gaged in a serious effort to defeat ut- 
terly the German government. For 
Germans we should cultivate the good- 
will which united us to them before 
the war in a peculiar friendship. Our 
young men were in those days going 
to Germany for education. Nearly 
every branch of human learning was 
in debt to German thoroughness. We 
wage this war in the hope of finding a 
basis for a permanent friendship with 
the German people. 


THE DANGER OF FEAR 


Another of our spiritual perils in 
war-time is an wunreasoning fear. 
There will be trouble, we know. There 
will be poverty and wounds and death. 
If the war goes on for years, it will 
bring sorrow to every village and ham- 
let as it has done in weeping Europe 
today. 

These things are not to be helped by 
fear. It is blind fear which is the 
mother of panics. Unreasoning fear 
drives a nation to an unwise attack 
or to a premature negotiation for 
peace. No people can do its best 
while the blight of anxiety works in 
the soul. We want not artificial levity. 
We are not in a situation that permits 
it. But there is a real mission for the 
church to protect the spirit of good 
cheer. The word of Paul to the ship- 
wrecked sailors off the island of Malta 
is the word of the church in this hour 
to a troubled people. We are not to 
be afraid, for God has not abandoned 
his world and somehow these terrible 
happenings of our time will be used 
for the larger good. God can make 
even the wrath of men to praise him. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE 


The opportunities of religion in 
these days are to be found on every 
hand. The great Christian organiza- 
tions are sending out bulletins full of 
practical suggestions of service. 

The women of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union have already 
put hundreds of thousands to work in 











making the comfort kits that have 
proved so serviceable in previous 
wars. These kits with their needles, 
bandages and Bibles express the pa- 
triotism and good-will of the Chris- 
tian women of the land. 

The Sunday-school hosts are also 
doing their part. They observed July 
first as their patriotic Sunday when 
they raised flags, with patriotic ora- 
tions, making offerings to the Y. M. 
C. A. and Red Cross work. 

All of these ministries are of the 
greatest importance. But can the 
church do nothing for the people in 
these terrible days except wait tables? 
Have we no ministry of the word 
which fits with peculiar and special 
appropriateness the needs of the 
times ? 


THE BIG TASK OF THE CHURCH 


These are days when we have an 
opportunity in the new seriousness of 
the people to bring home to their 
hearts some great truths of religion 
that they are now ready to hear. Lux- 
ury-loving America will stop her joy- 
riding one of these days and seek in 
the sanctuary the deep things of God; 
the task of the church is a spiritual 
preparedness which will give forth the 
word in due season. 

Men and women will be seeking 
anew the right and wrong of life. We 
know, of course, that each age must 
write its own commandments and con- 
struct its own laws. There have been 
principles which so far have been valid 
for every age, but each age has new 
sins and new virtues. Professor Ross 
has shown this in his thought provok- 
ing book, “Sin and Society.” 

We are just now learning to call 
some things wrong for the first time. 
We have praised good business, but 
just now we are condemning food 
speculators. We have thought that 
thrift was a good thing, but food 
hoarding menaces the welfare of the 
people. We have taught our young 
men to be ambitious, but the use of 
“pull” to get incompetent men into 
places of leadership in our army will 
be condemned in all parts of the re- 
public when the first casualty lists 
come in. 


“THE CONSCIENCE OF THE NATION” 


Not only must the church be the 
conscience of the nation in all the new 
problems arising. We must be able to 
speak words of hope and consolation 
to those who are in sorrow. For 
many years we have preached but lit- 
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tle about the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality. The geographies of heaven 
and hell constructed with such care 
by other ages have been neglected by 
us all. 

Meanwhile people still die. Mothers 
still ask about the fate of their sons 
who have gone into the great beyond. 
This interest in future things has cer- 
tain morbid expressions. The old mil- 
lenarian despair is finding ears again 
with its message of the second coming. 
People are again seeking prayers for 
the dead. Spiritualism expresses it- 
self even through such scientific minds 
as that of Sir Oliver Lodge—who lost 
his Raymond on the field of battle and 
who believes he can speak with him 
again. 


CHRISTIAN 


New Testament Christianity had 
much to say about the future. Is 
modern Christianity to have nothing 
to say? The human soul demands 
some kind of faith. The church ought 
to offer a faith which at once satisfies 
the intellect and satisfies the heart. 


GOD IN HUMAN LIFE 


These are great days in which to 
preach the leadership and presence of 
God in human life. H. G. Wells 
thinks we need for these times the 
pragmatist’s conception of a God who 
struggles along with us. Perhaps we 
do. At least it gets rid of many of 
our troubles about our world just now 
to say that God could not help the 
awful carnage that is going on. Even 
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God himself fights for the right and 
he is recruiting for Divine service 
every red-blooded man, every devout 
soul. In this hour of emergency God 
calls, and the man who does not 
answer is thfice a traitor and a pol- 
troon. Not only the destiny of a 
world but the spiritual future of the 
universe is yet to be determined. 

Away from the barbarisms of the 
old peace, through the barbarism of 
a terrible war, we are to lead our peo- 
ple to the New Jerusalem of a society 
organized on a spiritual basis. In 
such days there is work to be done 
and there is preaching to be sent out 
broadcast. Never since the days when 
Rome tottered to her fall has the 
church faced a chance to do so much 
for God. 


What We Are Fighting Against 


By Newell Dwight Hillis 


Note—Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, the Brooklyn preacher, has been carrying on a campaign of personal 


investigation of German atrocities in the section of France evacuated by the Germans. 
has been promoted under the supervision of the American Bankers Association. 
a careful study of the history of the great war, from its incipiency to the present day. 


some of his findings now given to the public. 


HE roots of this war go back to 
7 1860 \t that time Bismarck 

was the outstanding figure in Ber 
lin. Germany was then an agricul 
tural nation, having little manufactur- 
ing life. She had 40,000,000 people, 
$30,000,000,000 in property, and a 
second-rate position in Europe. In 
1860 England led Germany in the pro- 
duction of pig-iron, steel, cotton goods, 
woolen goods, the building of ships 
Germany lacked good coking coal and 
hematite iron ore which are necessary 
to good steel, and without steel there 
was no industrial future for Germany. 


BISMARCK'S CHOICE 


[wo courses were open to Bis- 
marck; one was to accept an inferior 
sphere of influence for the little Ger- 
man states, and the other was to fo- 
ment two wars and wrest away, by 
military force, coal treasures from 
\ustria and later the iron mines of 
France, found in Alsace and Lorraine. 
Spreading out his plan before the 
Prussian king, Bismarck organized 
Germany into a standing armty, and 
told his officers that for the time being 
“Germany's chief national industry 
must be war.” 

No one ever accused Bismarck, the 
statesman and diplomat, of having a 
muddy mind. He made the advan- 
tages of war to be seen, lying out in 
the sunshine. His argument ran thus: 
Farming pays six per cent, manufac- 
turing eight per cent, banking ten per 
cent; but, viewed as an investment, 


war should pay a thousand per cent! 
The war with Denmark made possible 
to the Germans the Kiel Canal and ac- 
cess to the North Sea, and it paid far 
more than Bismarck’s thousand per- 
cent. The war in 1866 with Austria 
paid five thousand per cent, through 
conquered coal resources. 

Then Bismarck planned his great 
move—to steal the iron mines of 
France. He tells us in his memoirs 
that he forged one sentence in the 
French Emperor’s telegram, and thus 
threw the burden of the declaration of 
war upon France ; and, returning from 
his victorious campaign, he brought 
back to Berlin a billion dollars in gold, 
and also, what was far richer, the 
title-deeds to Alsace and Lorraine. In 
that hour it became possible for Ger- 
many to produce high-grade steel out 
of the newly-conquered coal and iron. 
Great steel plants were established, 
plates were rolled for the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and Hamburg American 
lines and for the 42 centimeter guns. 
Within 30 years Germany passed Eng- 
land, first in the production of pig- 
iron, second, in the production of steel, 
third, in chemical industries, fourth, in 
toys, and fifth in industrial efficiency. 
Plainly, the Franco-Prussian war paid 
Germany ten thousand per cent on her 
investment ! 


MILITARY OFFICERS AS HEROES 


Germany’s military success went, 
like wood alcohol, to the head of her 
people. The German officer became 
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the hero of men and women. The 
army took control of the Fatherland. 
In the social world, the officer was the 
leader. At a banquet, who took prece- 
dence and walked at the head of the 
company to the seat of honor at the 
guest table? Not the statesman, not 
the university professor, not the 
artist or author, not the banker or 
manufacturer, but the soldier. I have 
myself, in Cologne, seen a banquet 
held up for an hour because the col- 
onel had not arrived. Finally, a pri- 
vate was found to represent the army 
and walk in with the chairman to the 
guests’ table. 

Obsessed with the notion of mili- 
tary superiority, Germany grew to be 
one vast military camp. The motto 
became: “Let Belgium produce 
wealth ; we will grab it.” “Let France 
paint pictures, carve marbles, weave 
silks and prodtice jewels; Germany 
can steal them.” “Let England pile 
up treasures; we will hoist a black flag 
on the submarine and spoil her of her 
goods.” “Anything that Germany 
does is right.” At last all the weapons 
were ready and Germany’s soldiers 
stood like burglars, with pistols, bomb- 
shells and firebrands, before the treas- 
ure-house of Europe, ready to prove 
that “war is Germany’s chief national 
industry.” 

This present war began in 1892, in 
a meeting in the palace at Potsdam. 
The kaiser at that time placed in the 
hands of his advisers a document 
marked “secret and confidential.” The 
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first line held these words: “THe Pan- 
GerMAN Empire.” The second line 
read: “From HAMBURG AND THE 
NortH SEA TO THE PERSIAN GULF.” 
The third line was: “Our IMMEDIATE 
GoaL BY 1915 1s THE CONQUEST OF 
250,000,000 or Peopte.” The fourth 
line read: “Our Uttimate Goat Is 
THE GERMANIZATION OF ALL THE 
NATIONS.” 

On the second page there was an 
extract from the kaiser’s speech: 
“From my childhood I have been un- 
der the influence of five men—Alex- 
ander, Julius Caesar, Theodoric the 
Second, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon. These five men dreamed 
their dreams of a world empire—they 
failed. I, too, have a dream of a 
world empire—I shall succeed.” 

Two maps prepared by the kaiser, 
for his associates, set forth clearly the 
ultimate goal to be won by his mili- 
tary machine. The first map was 
called “The Roman Empire—Caesar 
Augustus, Emperor.” Then are 
spread out the countries conquered: 
Carthage, subdued and her capital, a 
county-seat town reporting to Rome; 
Egypt and Palestine conquered, while 
Alexandria and Jerusalem report to 
the Emperor. Ephesus and Athens 
are conquered and are county-seat 
towns under the Emperor’s heel, 


“THE WORLD MAP OF 1920.” 


Having used the Roman Empire as 
his standard, the kaiser publishes the 
World Map of 1920. At the top of 
the map were these words: “The 
Pan-German Empire.” Beneath, you 
read: “Kaiser Wilhelm II, Emperor.” 
Across the State of France are the 
words, “Germania,” for Paris is a 
county-seat town. Upon Great Brit- 
ain is written, “Germania,” for Lon- 
don is a county-seat town. 

Seven years after this was published 
the German admiral told the hero of 
Manila Bay just what was to happen 
concerning the war. He bade Admiral 
Dewey remember that the kaiser was 
preparing to conquer France, with the 
real purpose of destroying England; 
and that he then proposed to seize 
Canada and the United States. “Ger- 
many will after that dispose of South 
America and the Monroe Doctrine as 
we think best.” These facts throw a 
flood of light upon the kaiser’s state- 
ment to Ambassador Gerard, “When 
this war is finished, I will not stand 
any nonsense from the United States.” 


KAISER’S NEAR-SUCCESS 


Now that three years of war have 
been completed, we see the kaiser 
missed his goal by only a _hair’s 
breadth. 1917 is here, and lo! the 
kaiser controls 200,000,000 instead of 
250,000,000 he hoped to have con- 
quered. By three years’ war he has 
increased the German population from 


70,000,000 to 220,000,000. He con- 
trols directly or indirectly, Belgium, 
North France, Poland, Roumania, 
Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, Servia, 
Turkey and a part of Armenia. Hav- 
ing prepared for the war by a vast 
web of cunning intrigue and treachery, 
through hired agents distributing 
bribes in every capital of the globe, 
he is now preparing for peace, and 
proposes a trade and compromise that 
will give up Belgium and North 
France, and count the incident closed. 
This means: he will give back about 
one-fifteenth of the conquered terri- 
tory and people, thus retaining 140,- 
000,000 which, with his 70,000,000 
Germans, leaves the Pan-German Em- 
pire with over 200,000,000 of people 
and extending from the North Sea to 
within four hundred miles of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Today the kaiser is spending mil- 
lions through his agents influencing 
and bribing members of the press, of 
the judiciary, of legislatures. As Ger- 
many has not been invaded, peace 
without victory means that while the 
rest of the world recovers from its 
billions of losses, Germany will 
strengthen her military machine and 
then complete the Germanization of 
the whole world. 


““FRIGHTFULNESS” 


German efficiency has been chiefly 


manifest in her plan of frightfulness 
and terrorism. Nineteen centuries of 
Christian morals had developed con- 
science in Martin Luther’s descendants 
and instilled certain moral principles 
in the minds of young men. But the 
conquest of Belgium, France, England 
and Russia was not possible with sol- 
diers who were embarrassed by re- 
morse or by the Ten Commandments. 
Conquering Belgium and_ France 
meant the breaking-down of the intel- 
lect Gnd the will until the people were 
cowed. : 

In his war manual given to every 
German soldier, General von Hart- 
mann, the author, distinctly says that 
the soldier must stamp out all human- 
itarianism from his own heart and 
that considerations of pity for human 
life and property must be wholly 
eradicated from the soldier’s mind. 
The great problem, therefore, was 
how to release the soldier from any 
bondage te conscience, from any for- 
mer fetter through the Ten Command- 
ments and from any fear of future 
punishment in connection with God 
and the Day of Judgment. 

Finally the kaiser and his war staff 
thought of “the German token.” This 
is of aluminum, about the size of a 
silver dollar. At the top is a portrait 
of the kaiser’s god—a monstrous be- 
ing, holding a sword in his right hand. 
Beneath are the words: 
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“STRIKE HIM DEAD. 
THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 
WILL ASK YOU NO QUESTIONS.” 


The kaiser and his war staff believed 
that if any timid German shrank back 
from crime this would encourage him 
to every form of excess. 


THE SOLDIER’S TOKEN 


In advance, for months, the Ger- 
man officers drilled the words on this 
token into the minds of the private 
soldiers. If the German boy said: 
“Jesus teaches woe unto him who of- 
fends one of my little ones; it were 
better for him if a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and he were 
drowned in the bottom of the sea,” by 
this token the kaiser answers: “The 
Day of Judgment will ask you no 
questions.” The token also explains 
the kaiser’s charge to his soldiers, 
starting to China: “You will take no 
prisoners. You will give no quarter.” 
It is this that explains the devastated 
regions of Belgium, western and east- 
ern France. 

In the face of all their treaties with 
France, Great Britain and the United 
States, the Germans took this soldier’s 
token as their example and guide. 
From the moment they crossed the 
Belgian and the French line the Ger- 
man advance became an orgy of 
crime, arson and lust. Neither the 
ancient Huns nor the Spanish Inquis- 
itors, nor the Sioux Indians with their 
scalping knives, ever were guilty of 
such atrocities! This is evidenced by 
the inquests held after the variqus 
German retreats by properly consti- 
tuted legal commissions, taking testi- 
mony, photographing the bodies and 
preserving the affidavits. 


DEEDS OF TERROR PROVED 


As one out of thousands, I mention 
affidavits by twenty-five witnesses es- 
tablishing one atrocity—namely, eight 
drunken German soldiers marched out 
of a village they had ruined carrying a 
naked baby skewered on a bayonet 
with all the soldiers singing drunken 
songs as they marched. The mere 
catalog of their crimes fills the heart 
with anguish. A young man crucified 
upon a door—Captain Fallon and his 
Australian associates making the affi- 
davits thereof. Girls violated and 
mutilated. Old men and women mur- 
dered in ways that only devils could 
conceive. This token explains the 
diary of a German soldier taken from 
his dead body. “Burned Harte today. 
We killed all the inhabitants. We live 
gorgeously. Three bottles of chat 
pagne at eagh meal. . Plenty of girls, 
too. It is great sport.” 

Our American boys are going out 
to war against a mad dog let loose 
in the world’s schoolroom! 








the result of an advancing 

civilization. Social unrest is 
sometimes an indication of social 
progress. There are no labor troubles 
in “Darkest Africa.” Therefore, the 
cloud on the industrial horizon has its 
silver lining, if one will but look for 
it. 


66 [ BOR TROUBLES” come as 


Many are the signs of development 
on the part of the workingman, but 
most hopeful is the spirit of pride that 
he is taking in his position as a 
worker and as a citizen. Whatever 
may be said as to the condition of the 
toiler in some industries or in some 
countries, his position as the man upon 
whom rests the prosperity and the 
happiness of the whole people, is more 
and more being recognized. The brain 
of the country is paying tribute to the 
brawn. This being so, the working- 
man will soon come to his own 

It is in this respect that he has for 
himself, that he is winning the respect 
of others 


“SACRED” AND “SECULAR” LABOR 


While it is true that the mass of 
men must of necessity belong to that 
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[ is frequently insisted by some 
| workingmen that ministers of the 

gospel receive exorbitant  sal- 
aries. It is true that in some cities 
there are a few ministers who re- 
ceive large salaries, but the 200,000 
or more ministers throughout the 
United States receive less, on an 
average, than the average mechanic. 
lhousands of them receive less than 
$10 a week. The average minister 
spent 15 years in school, college and 
seminary, in preparation for his life’s 
work, meanwhile paying for his own 
support; while the hod-carrier who 
may not be able to read or write, re- 
ceives more for his year’s work—even 
though he learned his trade in a day, 
and on that day received higher wages 
than the fully equipped minister. 

Meanwhile the demands upon the 
minister are of such a nature that he 
has the greatest difficulty in living up 
to the high standard which everybody 
expects of him. He must wear better 


clothes ; he must live in a better house; 
he must buy more books; he is ex- 
pected to contribute more to chari- 
table institutions and movements than 








Christ and the Toiler 


By Charles Stelzle 


great company who toil with their 
hands, nevertheless the dignity of that 
toil has heightened the worker. It is 
an inspiration to realize that all toil— 
even the manual work of the artisan 
—may become as sacred as that of the 
preacher and of the priest. Men some- 
times make a distinction between secu- 
lar and religious work. Jesus Christ 
never did. To Him all work was 
sacred. Jesus Christ as a carpenter 
was just as divine as when He 
cleansed the leper or preached to the 
multitude. In every case He was 
carrying out the will of God. When 
Jesus stood by the River Jordan, and 
the heavens opened, and the voice de- 
clared, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased,” He had 
never, so far as we know, performed 
a miracle or preached a sermon. He 
had simply been toiling as a carpenter 
in the little town of Nazareth. He 
had pleased God as a carpenter. 
Here is nerve for the arm and en- 
thusiasm for the skill—“I am working 
with God in carrying on His world.” 
There was much more to the labor of 
Jesus than mere food and clothing 
and money. The sound of that ham- 





mer meant more to the world than so 
many products in wood. Every nail 
reached down to the coffin lid of some 
old tyranny or superstition. Every 
chip of the chisel released a hundred 
slaves. Not so far-reaching will be 
the result of every worker’s efforts in 
this century, but it is a privilege to 
have at least a part in the work of the 
world’s redemption by being a co- 
laborer with Christ in whatever field 
He may send us. 


ONE WHO CAN SYMPATHIZE 


Helpful the thought too, that in the 
daily grind we have One who has 
passed through it all, so that He can 
sympathize with us in the abuse, the 
misunderstanding, the bitterness and 
all the suffering that comes to us in 
the performance of duty. 


“This is the gospel of Labor— 

Ring it, ye bells of the kirk! 
The Lord of Love came down from 

above 

To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose He planted 

Here in the thorn-crusted soil; 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 

But the blessing of earth is toil.” 





Minister’s Salary 


From the Advance 


the most highly skilled mechanic in 
his church. 


INTELLECTUAL DEMANDS 


Furthermore, during these years of 
preparation, and because he mingles 
with the best educated men in the 
community, his ethical tastes have been 
cultivated to such a degree that it is 
very difficult for a man of fine sensi- 
bilities to live on the coarser things in 
life. He must keep vp to the times, 
socially and intellectually. To do this, 
he must attend lectures, travel great 
distances at his own expense to at- 
tend meetings of ministers of his de- 
nomination, both state and national. 
He is expected to perform a vast serv- 
ice in the community for which he re- 
ceives no pay. 

The perilous “dead line” constantly 
stares him in the face. The average 
church prefers the young minister, be- 
cause ordinarily he is more popular. 
He has not been able to save any 
money. When old age comes, he 
often becomes a life insurance agent 
or a book agent, or devotes himself 


to some other task which, at best, 
must be disagreeable. 

In spite of these discomforts and 
trials, the average minister goes on, 
year after year, uncomplaining. He 
spent fifteen years in preparation for 
his work, knowing full well just what 
was before him. 


AN UNCOMPLAINING WORKER 


You may not agree with the preach- 
er’s theology. You may think that 
he does not know as much about the 
labor question as you do—for which 
perhaps he is partly to blame—but any 
fairminded man will at least respect 
him for his devotion to a cause which 
has for its sole purpose the uplifting 
of the community and the leveling up 
of the standard of living of all the 


people. 





Life is most beautiful and noble, not 
when its environment is most splen- 
did, but when it is nourished by the 
highest thought and the purest loves. 
—Bishop Spalding. 
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The Visitor 











letter day. in the calendar of the 

Chicago forces working in behalf 
of Syrian and Armenian Reiief. It 
was the occasion of the visit of Mr. 
Abram I. Elkus, recently the Embas- 
sador of the United States to Turkey. 
Since the relations were broken off be- 
tween the two nations by the Turkish 
Government, at the direction of Ger- 
many, Mr. Elkus has been giving much 
of his time to the stimulation of senti- 
ment in this country in behalf of the 
afflicted peoples of Syria and Armenia, 
with whose pathetic condition he had 
such opportunities to become ac- 
quainted during his residence in Con- 
stantinople. 

Three weeks ago there was held in 
New York a conference of mission- 
aries and others familiar with the situ- 
ation in the Levant. Several of these 
missionaries had recently come from 
Syria, and all were familiar with the 
problems presented to humanity by 
the terrible treatment which the un- 
happy inhabitants of those regions 
have suffered at the hands of the 
Turks and their savage allies. There 
were about one hundred and forty per- 
sons present at this gathering, which 
lasted for three days, and represented, 
in the experiences of forty-four of 
its members, more than eight hundred 
years of service in missionary work in 


western Asia. 
- * * 


 - UESDAY of last week was a red 


According to careful and conserva- 
tive estimates made at that time, the 
number of destitute people surviving 
in Asia Minor is not less than a half 
million, of whom two hundred thou- 
sand are orphans. In Syria, includ- 
ing Palestine, the number is about 
twelve hundred thousand, of whom a 
similar proportion are orphans. In the 
Caucasus, Persia, Southern Mesopo- 
tamia, and portions of Egypt the con- 
ditions are much the same. So that it 
is believed that the total numbers will 
run to nearly two millions and a quar- 
ter, of whom four hundred thousand 
are orphans. 

We have heard from time to time 
through the past score of years of the 
massacre of Armenians by Turks and 
Kurds, and some relief has been ex- 
tended by America along with the 
other nations. Now the world is con- 
fronted with the most deliberate and 
colossal attempt known in history to 
exterminate a race. When the war 
broke, and Turkey was drawn in by 
the schemes of a small group of pro- 
Germans in that land, of whom Enver 
Pasha was the leader, one of the plans 
determined upon was the removal of 
the Armenians from their homes, 





where they were engaged in trade and 
industry, to points in the interior. A 
migration of this sort might be made 
to look like a military necessity. In 
reality it was the consummation of a 
purpose long meditated by Turkish 
authorities to get rid of a people more 
intelligent and able than themselves, 
and irritating to them for these rea- 
sons. 

The deportations accordingly began. 
The Armenian people in different lo- 
calities were assembled and the men 
marched off, ostensibly for military 
service. In reality most of these 
groups simply disappeared, and only 
later on was it known by survivors’ 
reports what had become of them. It 
is now no secret that they were massa- 
cred by the hundreds in places where 
their murderers would be saved the 
trouble of burying them. Meantime 
the women and children were dealt 
with in the manner which only the im- 
agination can suggest. Those who 
know something of the heart-breaking 
stories of these unfortunate people be- 
lieve that not less than one-half of 
the Armenians who were living under 
Turkish rule at the opening of the war 
have perished. 

* * * 

The visit of Mr. Elkus to Chicago 
was to bring to the people of this sec- 
tion an authoritative statement of the 
facts. A man who has occupied the 
high office of Ambassador of the na- 
tion speaks with the knowledge that 
his words are scrutinized carefully, 
and that over-statement must be 
avoided. He spoke first to an audi- 
ence chiefly made up of ministers, 
rabbis and priests. This meeting was 
held in the Illinois Theatre, under the 
auspices of the Church Federation 
Council of Chicago. Later on he ad- 
dressed a group of representative 
business men at a luncheon given him 
by Mr. Rufus A. Dawes, the chair- 
man of the Chicago Syrian and Ar- 
menian Relief Committee, at the Chi- 
cago Club. In the afternoon he made 
a visit to the University of Chicago 
and spoke to an audience that filled 
Mandel Hall. 





For Hire / 


Work with might and main 
Or with hand and heart, 
Work with soul and brain, 
Or with holy art, 
Thread, or genius’ fire— 
Make a vest, or verse— 
If ’tis done for hire, 
It is done the worse. 


—From ‘Songs of Labor,"’ by Morris 








Rosenfield. 
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In all these discussions of the situa- 
tion in the lands of affliction, Mr. 
Elkus spoke with restraint and discre- 
tion. Yet no one was left in doubt 
that the details of the story were be- 
yond all telling, terrible. This Ar- 
menian people has been for fifteen 
hundred years the barrier between 
Christendom and the paganism and 
Mohammedanism of the lands beyond. 
It has suffered persecution and spolia- 
tion in many periods, but nothing ap- 
proaching the present anguish. It is 
impossible to save the victims of the 
massacres. Indeed it seems humanly 
impossible to supply the means even 
to keep alive a large proportion of the 
unhappy survivors. But the children 
are within the reach of rescue. Thou- 
sands and ten thousands of them are 
now being cared for by the mission 
workers who have stayed at their 
posts for this very purpose. 

These children are not only the hope 
of that unfortunate race, they are also 
the hope of the lands where they have 
lived, and for whose rehabilitation 
after the war they furnish the only 
constructive element. More than this, 
they are Christian children, for whom 
on even the lower level of religious 
solicitude, the Christians of the west 


must care. 
« * 


When in addition it is remembered 
that no other part of Christendom is 
at all able to assume responsibility for 
this gigantic task, the call becomes im- 
perious. We have responded to the 
appeals in behalf of the Red Cross, 
and we expect to do far more. We 
have felt the obligation to promote 
the Liberty Loans in every manner 
within our power. Our regular church 
and missionary work must not be al- 
lowed to suffer. Yet in the full light 
of all these inerests, it is now neces- 
sary to say that the cry for the relief 
of the Syrian and Armenian victims is 
the most urgent and compelling utter- 
ance in the world today. 

If there is any minister or Christian 
layman who can let the time for con- 
certed offerings in behalf of this cause 
go by, either he has not understood the 
matter, or he is beyond the line where 
such entreaties can find him. The 
amount actually necessary to keep this 
work going and care for the most pa- 
thetic of the sufferers is three million 
dollars every month. The urgency of 
this need has led the Chicago churches 
to set apart October 21 as Armenian 
and Syrian Relief Sunday, on which 
occasion the facts are to be made more 
fully known, and offerings received. 
The office of the Chicago Committee 
is 1119 Association Building, and the 
treasurer is Mr. Harry A. Wheeler. 
The churches of Chicago and the state 
will not forget the urgent summons of 
this cause. H. L. W. 
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THe Spires OF OXFORD AND OTHER 
Poems. By Winifred M. Letts. 
Among the poems included in this vol- 
ume from the pen of this appealing 
poet are “Hallowe'en, 1915”; “Chap- 
lain to the Forces”; “Pro Patria”; 
“Epiphany, 1916"; “What Reward,” 
and a number of other poems of the 
war. But the laurel of fame has gone 
to the title poem of the collection, 
“The Spires of Oxford,” which has 
gone the world round since its publi- 
cation at the beginning of the war. 
This poem was printed a few weeks 
ago in the columns of THe CHRISTIAN 
Century. (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York, $1.25 net.) 

* 7 * 

Tue ANswerinG Voice: 100 Love 
Lyrics sy Women, Selected by Sara 
Teasdale. The most beautiful love 
lyrics written within the past ten years 
have not been included—namely, the 
love poems of Sara Teasdale herself, 
ows a modesty quite unusual in 
f modern poets, most of 


who 
the circles 
whom are hawking their wares about 
th magazine and book offices with 
This revelation of the 
cacy of this finest of the women 
poets of America today will no doubt 
ittract interest to her collection in the 
volume under review, in which are 
gathered “the most beautiful love 


rugged voice 


lyrics written in English since the 
middle of the last century.” Mrs. 
Browning, Christina Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow and dozens of others of the 
‘older” poets are here represented, 
ind some of the modernists, including 


Harriet Monroe, Amy Lowell and Eu- 

nice Tietjens. (Houghton Mifflin 

Compan Boston. $1.25 net.) 
* * . 


Love Soncs. By Sara Teasdale. 


Coming across these verses after 
digging one’s way through much of 
the so-called “new” verse, with its 
muddiness and formlessness, is like 
nding a spring of crystal water at 


the end of a day’s journey through 
the desert. Here is poetry in the 
essence, and it is poetry with a sin- 
ere personality behind it. It is not 
“new” poetry, but old poetry, and 
good poetry—as old and good and 
lasting as the verse of Sappho of the 
Greeks, or the beautifully sincere 
work of Mrs. Browning and Chris- 
tina Rossetti. If any more charm- 
ing poem has been written in the 
last ten years than the opening poem 
of this collection beginning “Life 
has loveliness to sell,” we have not 
seen it Che series of “Songs Out of 
was awarded a prize this 
year upon its reading by the author 
before the meeting of the Poetry 


Sorr yw oa 





Society of America. America has 
one true poet, at least, and it hap- 
pens to be a woman. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $1.25.) 


* * 7 


THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE AND 
OTHER Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. 
‘The title poem of this collection was 
awarded a prize as the best con- 
tribution to “Poetry: a Magazine of 
Verse,” for the year 1915. It is de- 
scribed as “‘a song in Chinese tapes- 
tries.” Other verses included are 
several poems of war time, among 
which are “To Jane Addams at The 
Hague,” and “The Merciful Hand.” 
Both of these have been printed in 
THe CuHristiAN Century. After 
Mr.* Lindsay’s more characteristic 
style are the verses “Our Mother 
Pocahontas,” and “This, My Song, 
Is Made for Kerensky,” “The 
Drunkard’s Funeral,” and _ others. 
Several of the “Poem Games,” in- 
vented by Mr. Lindsay, are given in 
the last section of the volume. 
These are the experiments in poem- 
chanting with dance interpretation. 
These “games” were successfully 
“played” at some of the universities 
and elsewhere last year. (Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.25.) 

* x * 


Tennyson: How to Know Hr. 
By Raymond M. Alden. Mr. Alden 
holds the chair of English in Leland 
Stanford University. He has done 
his work well in this book, which is 
one of the series of books being pub- 
lished by Bobbs Merrill with a view 
to letting the general public into the 
heart of literature by making them ac- 
quainted intimately with the great 
authors, especially by opening up the 
wonders of their own works to the 
reader. Human interest is the key- 
note of these studies. Tennyson is 
here pictured not only as the world’s 
greatest melodist, but also as a great 
soul with a great and substantial intel- 
lectual message. (Bobbs Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. $1.50 net.) 

* * * 


Tue Younc Ipea: A compendium 
of opinion of the aims and tendencies 
of the American literature of today 
and tomorrow. Compiled by Lloyd R. 
Morris. The present ferment in 
American literature, especially in 
poetry, makes this volume a timely 
one, and one which should serve to 


| Any of the books reviewed here 
: or any other books, may be secured 
| from the Disciples Publication So- 

ciety, 700 E. goth street, Chicago. | 
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some degree in clearing the air as re- 
gards the future of our literature. 
Consideration is given the plea of the 
Empiricists, the Romanticists, the 
Idealists, the Pessimists and the Tra- 
ditionalists. In a concluding chapter, 
the author states some findings, chief 
of which is that the predominating 
tendency in contemporary writing in 
America is “a return upon life, and 
more specifically upon contemporary 
American life, as the subject matter of 
our writing.” (Duffield & Co., New 
York. $1.25 net.) 


Kenny. By Leona Dalrymple. 
This young author caught the public 
eye when she won a $10,000 prize for 
her story, “Diane of the Green Van.” 
And she still keeps the public eye. 
This latest child of her imagination 
will add to her laurels. It is a story 
of youth and of Kenny, an Irishman 
and an artist; we learn here how 
through self-sacrifice he attained to 
the truest in art. (Reilly & Britton, 
New York. $1.35 net.) 


* * * 


Tue Heart’s Kincpom. By Maria 
Thompson Daviess. A story of the 
war, and of religion, and of love. A 
story in which is recognized the fact 
of the spiritual awakening that un- 
doubtedly characterizes these tremen- 
dous days of testing. There is humor 
and plot interest; and there are some 
interesting people, who really live, and 
not only in these book covers, but all 
around this big earth. (Reilly & Brit- 
ton Co., New York. $1.35 net.) 

. * * 


Anne's House oF Dreams. By 
L. M. Montgomery. Another of the 
delightful series of “Anne” stories. 
This is a wholesome novel of a sea- 
coast community, and it abounds in 
romance, pathos and humor. There 
is an enthusiasm in all this author 
writes which indicates a clean heart 
and a joy in living, which is more than 
can be said of many novelists of the 
present day. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, $1.40 net.) 

* * * 


Tue Lanp or Enoucu. By Charles 
E. Jefferson. Another Christmas 
story with a thoughtful message. We 
can only get by giving, is the point of 
the little story. Outwardly the volume 
is very attractive. (T. Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 50 cents.) 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 
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Speaking for Presbyterian 
Reunion 

Dr. Dunbar H. Ogden is one of 
the leading preachers of southern 
Presbyterianism, being the pastor of 
Central church of Atlanta, Ga. His 
recent utterances in the religious 
press show him to be out-spoken in 
favor of the corporate reunion of the 
two great divisions of Presbyterian- 
ism in this country. He finds that 
four things have hindered this re- 
union in the past: (1) The charges 
of “heresy and blasphemy” which 
were hurled against Presbyterians in 
the south by church courts of the 
north during the heated times of the 
civil war; (2) the difference between 
boards and committees for the ad- 
ministration of church benevolence ; 
(3) different methods of dealing with 
colored members; (4) divergent in- 
terpretations of the Confession of 
Faith; (5) disagreement about the 
proper relation of church and state. 
One by one these reasons have been 
removed by the change in conditions. 
lhe mission boards of both denomi- 
nations are now alike responsible to 
the church itself. They deal in the 
same way with negro members, plac- 
ing them in separate presbyteries 
and synods. The revision of the 
Confession of faith in the north looks 
in the direction of unity. It has 
been chiefly in the latter matter that 
there has been a difference in recent 


years. 


Church Drops 
Into Mine 

The Italian Presbyterian work in 
Scranton has been greatly hindered 
by the destruction of its property 
by a mine cave, says the Continent. 
This church was erected four years 
ago by the presbytery of Lacka- 
wanna and cost about $9,000. It will 
require thousands of dollars to put 
it in repair, an expense which will 
have to be borne by the congrega- 
tion, as the deeds to properties in the 
coal regions exonerate the coal cor- 
porations from all liability for sur- 
face damage. Churches and individ- 
ual property owners are suffering 
untold losses under these conditions. 


The Pittsburgh Congress 
a Success 

The Congress on Purpose and 
Methods of Inter-Church Federa- 
tion, which was held at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Oct. 1-4, was a significant gath- 
ering. The dominant note was that 
of the necessity for closer co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of effort 


between the Protestant denomina- 
tions. Chicago was represented by 
the following persons: Rev. Herbert 
L. Willett, Rev. M. P. Boynton, Rev. 
T. F. Dornblasar, Rev. W. B. Mil- 
lard, Mrs. G. M. Mathes, Rev. A. F. 
McGarroh, Mr. O. R. Williamson, 
Rev. W. C. Covert, Mr. C. W. Me- 
Guire, Mr. F. A. Poor, Mr. W. C. 
Pearce, Rev. N. B. Barr, Mr Marion 
Lawrence. 


Would Endow 
Keble College 


John Keble is known to the Chris- 
tian world as the author of some 
immortal hymns. Theologically, he 
was one of the group which initiated 


YOU READY 
FOR OCTOBER 28? 


Won't you help Uncle Sam? 

The United States is to control 
food—it is found necessary to regu- 
late some kinds of handling of some 
kinds of food, that it may go around 
and not be absolutely prohibitive in 
price. This is on the sales end. 

But the Food Administration seeks 
the patriotic co-operation of every 
family in saving food. 

The effort to enlist every church 
member begins October 28 with a ser- 
mon in every pulpit. If you can’t 
preach it then use your judgment 
when is best and organise the work- 
ers. 

To reach even every congregation 
of the Churches of Christ (Disciples) 
is impossible in the brief time. With 
their organization, Meti:odist, Pres- 
byterian and other bodies can respond 
more quickly to a united effort of this 
kind. They are working at it sys- 
tematically. 

Many of our preachers change 
their locations at no stated period, 
so their year book address last De- 
cember is not their address this Oc- 
tober. Hundreds of our churches 
are without preachers, and listed sim- 
ply as “Bethel” or “Antioch,” in some 
county without any postoffice address 
or the name of a single member to 
whom Uncle Sam may communicate 
his requests. 

The Food Administration hopes 
100,000 pulpits will preach “a great 
systematic program of voluntary un- 
selfish service” on October 28 and 
start the weekly report November 4. 

The preacher with four congrega- 
tions can’t reach all of them on Octo- 
ber 28 unless he can designate some 
one to act for him. But start the 
campaign in every church. 

Nor does Uncle Sam know how 
many families there are in your con- 
gregations. He is sending cards to 
each preacher to cover two weeks’ re- 
ports. If you need more write imme- 
diately or telegraph. 
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the Oxford movement, with its em- 
phasis on a “catholic” restoration in 
church practice. It is now fifty 
years since Keble college was 
founded in Oxford and in spite of 
war conditions it is proposed to raise 
a hundred thousand pounds for en- 
dowment. 


Presbyterians 
Claim Prominence 

The Christian Observer claims 
that Presbyterians are in the seats 
of power these days. As is well 
known, President Woodrow Wilson, 
Vice-President Thomas Marshall, 
Secretary of State Lansing and 
other members of the cabinet are 
Presbyterians, and some of them are 
ruling elders in the Presbyterian 
church. One of the greatest English 
statesmen of today, Mr. Balfour, who 
recently visited this country as the 
head of the commission from Great 
Britain, is a member of the Presby- 
terian church; as are Sir Douglas 
Haig, who commands the English 
forces in France, and Andrew Bonar 
Law. It is asserted on good author- 
ity that General Joffre, former field 
marshal of France and hero of the 
battle of the Marne, who headed the 
French commission that recently 
visited this country, is a member of 
the French Presbyterian church. 
The general who now commands 
the United States army in France, 
General Pershing, is also a member 
of the Presbyterian church. 


Preachers’ Wives 
Organize 

The preachers’ wives of the Rock 
River conference of Methodism are 
organized, and while their husbands 
attend the conference at Belvidere, 
Ill., they will hold their own meet- 
ings. A reception will be held for 
the wife of Bishop Nicholson, who 
is a bride of the year. If the preach- 
ers’ wives really tell their experi- 
ences, it would be mighty interest- 
ing to be there. 


Archbishop Has 
Been to the Front 

The Archbishop of York, Dr. 
Lang, has been to the French front, 
and he recently made an interesting 
address before a large audience at 
Holy Trinity Church in Hull. He 
declared that he found the soldiers 
united in their determination to see 
things through. He spoke of the 
necessity of checking the aggression 
of a ruthless military power against 
which we contend. 











Social Interpretations 


TOLUENE 


What Will Bring Peace? 


Ek may speculate on when 
the war will end, but we 
may also well doubt the bal- 


ance of any man who dogmatizes 
about it. We thought it would be a 
short war (and so did the Germans), 
but it has dragged—no, dragged 
is not the word, for it has never 
dragged—it has been bitterly fought 
and with ever increasing fury for 
more than three years with not a 
sign of any ceasing in the near fu- 
ture so far as military operations are 
concerned. That victory all points 
one way now is admitted by all neu- 
trals and Entente sympathizers, and 
by the majority in the Central Pow- 
ers no doubt. We imagine that the 
Germans are convinced also that 
they are whipped and are sparring 
for terms, but they have not ad- 
mitted it nor do the terms they pro- 
posed indicate that they feel any- 
where near conquered; indeed, 
Hindenberg has congratulated the 
nation on the superior position of 
their armies and on the fact that 
they are still the military victors. 
We must admit that no such vic 
tories have been won against them 
as they won the first two years of 
the war, but they must acknowledge 
also that they are winning no more 
victories and that all the battles are 
now showing a superior force on 
the side of the Allies with some very 
notable advantages gained The 
sum total of all we can yet say is 
that victory is now on our banners, 
but that it is yet to be won and we 
ire supremely confident of the out- 
come; it may come in a year or it 
may require five, but it is ours, for 
the preponderence of power in arms, 
munitions, supplies for the civil 
populations and credit is all on our 
side 

It is interesting to note the bias 
of judgment among those who 
prosecute war—each solemnly aver- 
ring that victory can come only 
through the power of his own spe- 
cial interest. The military man says 
it will be won with guns and high 
explosives; the statesman that 
diplomacy will say the final word 
and the economist that it will be 
won behind the lines through star- 
vation or broken credit. Which- 


ever says the last word or furnishes 
the last straw to break the camel’s 
back, each will have played its ter- 
rible part and no one could have won 
without the help to the limit of the 
others 





Will the Big Guns 
Bring Peace? 

The military men believe there 
can be no peace except by the power 
of big explosives. The army man 
says it will be with hard fighting and 
sheer killing of Germans until they 
have not enough men to fight; the 
airman says the “eyes of the army” 
will furnish the elements of fighting 
strength that will enable the big 
guns to do the rest; the navy man 
either clings to his belief that the 
one last, final blow will be in a 
world-rocking sea battle, or points 
to the submarine as the one yet un- 
conquered menace and acclaims the 
destroyer as the decisive arm of 
power. Von Tirpitz recently said 
the Germans would yet win with the 
submarine because they were yet 
able to destroy ships faster than the 
Allies and neutrals were building 
them and that the “nibbling” process 
would tell the story, and Lord 
Robert Cecil admits that ships are 
not yet being rebuilt as rapidly as 
they are being destroyed. Here the 
hope of the Allies is in our ship- 
building program as a means of sup- 
plementing the deficit and we all 
know it takes a good deal of time to 
build ships. 

So, too, regarding the airplanes: 
Germany ts yet apparently able to 
keep near to the French and English 
in building them and is able to spare 
enough of them to bomb London 
and tie up hundreds of English 
birdmen in its defense. No doubt 
she is rushing work hard to meet 
our great airplane program also. 
Heretofore it has cost as high as a 
half-million men to drive the Ger- 
mans back off a piece of ground the 
size of an lowa township. The 
losses of late have been less because 
of the disproportionate artillery 
strength of the English, but even yet 
the gains are inconsiderable as com- 
pared with the amount of French 
and Belgian territory held by the 
enemy, and Hindenberg feels se- 
cure in his strategy of piece-meal 
retreat and a defensive warfare that 
will make victory so costly that 
peace terms will be by negotiation 
instead of “dictated in Berlin.” We 
can doubtless produce the explosives 
to tear up every yard of earth from 
Flanders to the Rhine, but it will 
be a long and expensive process. 
The French report that in the past 
year their losses have been only 1.9 
per cent of their total armed forces, 







By ALVA W. TAYLOR 


while 


England’s have been less. 
Doubtless Germany is now suffering 
much the worst through the over- 


whelming artillery force of its 
enemies, but for the past year at 
least it has been about as dangerous 
to work as brakeman on an Ameri- 
can railroad as it has to fight in the 
Allied armies. True, we kill brake- 
men one at a time in a conventional 
way, while soldiers die in masses 
ofttimes and in spectacular ways, 
but the average must be struck for 
the entire army in uniform. 


~ * * 


Will It Come From 
Behind the Battle Lines? 


England has relied upon the block- 
ade from the first and the submarine 
warfare of today is Germany’s savage 
answer to Britain’s effort to starve 
her out. The submarine losses now 
are running about one out of each 
280 vessels that arrive and leave 
England’s ports each week, and 
present signs are that Germany will 
utterly fail to starve England while 
the addition of America’s embargo 
will help Britain to shut every gate 
on Germany. 

Meanwhile, we have to reckon 
with two internal factors among the 
Central Powers, viz.: the fact that 
their united domain stretches from 
Hamburg to Bagdad—a little world, 
capable of existing in peace times 
within itself; then there is German 
organization applied with the same 
prescience and efficiency to the na- 
tion’s commissariat as to her army. 
Her rationing system has not broken 
down and signs of want are by no 
means assurance of lack of enough 
to go on for years, but only that she 
is applying her system through a 
minimum ration to preserve fighting 
effectiveness. It is quite conceiv- 
able that a million of the poor could 
starve before the military machine 
consented to submit to humiliating 
terms. The Interior Department of 
the government said three years ago 
that Germany could feed herself and 
care for all comers for seven years 
and that feeding the nation had been 
as thoroughly planned as any other 
part of the war. What we cannot see 
is where cotton is coming from to 
meet German needs; it requires a 
bale of cotton to make a single 
charge for a twelve inch gun, and a 
half bale to supply a machine gun 
for three minutes. France has shot 


away as many as 900,000 big shells 
a day for a week, and Germany must 
have to do as much, counting all her 
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foes; then there are nearly 200,000,- 
000 people to be clothed while they 
live behind the Allied wall of steel. 
Thus, cotton or copper or transport 
may break down in spite of pre- 
paredness to ration the multitudes. 

But there is a big count to be made 
also on the credit ledgers. Germany 
has mortgaged one-third her a- 
tional wealth already for war debt; 
the interest alone is now a billion 
a year and she is borrowing to pay 
it and thus compounding the inter- 
est. In Hungary the debt is now 
more than $600 per caput. The Ger- 
man mark is badly depreciated, 
many staples are costing eight marks 
where they cost one in peace times, 
the Kaiser is issuing billions in paper 
money while his gold reserves are 
shrinking. Want must increase, star- 
vation attack the multitudes of the 
less effective, credit steadily impair 
and business and labor both grow 
weary and terrorized of the future. 
Yet the grim German fighting spirit 
may do what it did in the days of 
l'rederick the Great and fight until 
the nation seems desolated—only 
Frederick won by dividing his 
enemies and the Kaiser is hopeless 
is to that. 

* oa 

Will Diplomacy 
Bring Peace? 

A friend who has been engaged 
n the State Department of our gov- 

nment for some time says that all 
there believe diplomacy will settle 
the war, and that the world may be 
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startled some morning to see the 
white flag up all over the world. 
Army and embargo will win, but it 
may take a long time and make cen- 
tral Europe a graveyard before they 
do. Diplomacy alone holds the card 
that spells reason. President Wil- 
son has laid down the basic formula 
and the Allies have accepted it. It 
puts harder terms up to the military 
autocracy of Prusia than any yet 
proposed, but it offers the German 
people the best yet held out to them. 
The autocracy would doubtless fight 
another thirty-years war and devas- 
tate Europe as that sanguinary con- 
test did rather than surrender its 
authority, but the German people 
can make peace at any time by tak- 
ing things in their own hands. 
There will be material conditions, of 
course, but America will not allow 
the sins of the Prussians to be 
visited upon the head of a new de- 
mocracy. Is it not time that the 
concrete proposals were put before 
the German people and used as a 
means of winning their loyalty to 
the democratic ideas? Until their 
autocrats are decisively defeated on 
the battle front they will not lose 
confidence, but there is a vast differ- 
ence between decisive defeat on the 
battle lines and a “crushed Ger- 
many” and “terms of peace dictated 
in Berlin” and a lot of other purely 
military talk. Peace must be a civil 
and a civilized peace but it must 
not be premature nor indecisive for 
the future. 
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Depending On God 


The Lesson in Today’s Life* 
By CHARLES H. SWIFT 


CRIBISM had developed into a 
S very prominent religious influ- 

ence among the Jews in post- 
exilic days. At the head of this new 
school stood Ezra, whose long line of 
Jewish ancestry and whose zeal in the 
study of the sacred documents fitted 
him for the position. In former days 
the traditions of the priests were suffi- 
cient evidence for the foundation of 
lehovah worship; but now came the 
documentary evidences as interpreted 
by the scribes. The religious awak- 
ening caused by the captivity experi- 
ences demanded a restoration of the 
old Jewish worship at Jerusalem. This 





*This article is based on the International 
Uniform lesson for October 28, “Ezra’s Re- 
turn from Babylon.” 
8 515-36. 


Scripture, Ezra 


necessitated the knowledge of the law 
governing the Hebrew life. Ezra is 
chronicled as a devout student of the 
Law of Moses, the knowledge of 
which fitted him for leadership, 
though his interpretations were 
strangely historical and mechanical. 

It must be said of this leader that 
he felt the weight of personal influ- 
ence, for he first hiedeant his own 
life in harmony with the religious de- 
mands of the Law before he attempted 
to influence others. He deliberately 


centered attention upon the Law with 
the sincere purpose of knowing it. It 
was this conscientious study of the 
sacred documents which fired him 
with enthusiasm to go back to Jeru- 
salem and look after the religious in- 
He was fitted 


tegrity of the people. 
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to carry out his life plan of instruct- 
ing his Jewish brethren according to 
all the statutes and judgments of God 
by first knowing and then living. The 
life lived in harmony with God’s law 
is the most eloquent appeal any indi- 
vidual can make. 


‘ot © 


Ezra’s greatness as a leader is re- 
vealed in the willing assistance given 
by the king. He sought the king for 
permission to visit Jerusalem and the 
royal edict contained extensive favors. 
Aside from permission to return to 
Judea, he was given vast authority 
over the people, including Persian 
deputies. The treasuries were or- 
dered to give as Ezra would demand 
—silver, wheat, wine, oil and salt. All 
who waited on the temple worship 
were to be exempted from all taxa- 
tion. Ezra had power to imprison, 
confiscate goods, banish or even put 
to death all who “will not do the law 
of thy God and the law of the king.” 

With all this, the scribe declared 
his absolute dependence upon God. 
With all the despotic power given 
him, the idea of Jehovah’s omnipo- 
tence was not lost sight of. The Jews 
were extensively favored by the ori- 
ental kings because the hand of Je- 
hovah was upon them. True to the 
conception of the day, events of great 
historical significance were transpir- 
ing as the God of the Hebrews was 
working out his divine plan of redemp- 
tion. Kings were carrying out divine 
edicts. This element of human de- 
pendence is found in all religion and 
becomes a fundamental principle. Ezra 
fully recognizes the sustaining hand 
of Jehovah. 

This feeling of human dependence 
is revealed in the scene at Ahava, 
where the band of selected Hebrews 
came together for final preparation to 
make the dangerous journey across 
the robber-haunted country. For 
three days they humbled themselves 
before God whose protection they 
sought. for Ezra had refused the 
king’s offer of a guard. It must have 
been a bold act to start out upon such 
a journey laden with such vast wealth 
as to tempt any Bedouin band. Ezra’s 
reason for not accepting the king’s 
band of soldiers was because he had 
told the king that God’s hand was 
with all who seek Him. To take the 
soldiers would discredit faith in Je 
hovah’s promise. Wisdom would ad- 
vise the taking of the soldiers, not 
only to safeguard the wealth given te 
promote the temple worship, but also 
to guard human life, the more en- 
dangered because of the presence of 
such great amount of wealth in the 
camp. Faith advised a complete re- 
liance upon Jehovah. Faith carried 
the day and the journey was made 
successfully. 
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E. B. Barnes Called to 
Liberty, Mo. 


E. B. Barnes, who has served the 
church at Richmond, Ky., for eight 
years, has been called to the pulpit at 
Liberty, Mo., recently made vacant by 
the going of Graham Frank to Central 
church, Dallas, Texas. Report has not 
yet come in of Mr. Barnes’ acceptance 
of the Liberty work 


M. E, Chatley Resigns at 
Rock Island, III. 


\ newspaper report brings the news 
that M. E. Chatley, of Memorial church, 
Rock Island, Ill, has resigned from this 
pulpit and that he will leave Rock Island 
this month 


Speakers at Transylvania’s 
Convention Banquet 


Dr. Geo. W. Brown, recently from In- 
dia, now at Transylvania, will speak at 
the Transylvania and College of the Bible 
banquet at the Kansas City convention 
on “Training Missionaries for the For- 
eign Field.” Roger T. Nooe, of the 
Frankfort, Ky., church, will speak on 

ransylvania and the College of the 
Bible and Our Movement.” Professor 
W. C. Bower, of Transylvania, will dis- 
cuss “What a Bible College of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ Should Stand for and 


Teach.” The banquet will be held at 
First church, on Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 26, from five to seven 


W. F. Turner, New Northwest 
Superintendent of Missions 


[The American Christian Missionary 
Society, the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society and the Board of Church 
Extension have united in calling W. F 
Turner from his great church at North 
Yakima to the Northwest superintend- 


ency He has responded and it is ex- 
pected he will enter upon his labors by 
January 1. The territory covered by Mr 


Turner will include the states of Wash- 


ington, Idaho and Montana. His duties 
will include that of presenting before 
the northwest churches and conventions 
the work of these societies, and to secure 
support and co-operation for them; to 


help, as opportunities are offered, in lo- 
cating pastors for pastorless churches 
to look after the interests of small mis- 
sion churches and, through the various 
state boards, to bring them to self-sup- 
port, and to be in a general way an ad- 
visor of the churches in their mission- 
ary work. Mr. Turner has lived in the 
Northwest a number of years and knows 
conditions generally He is known to 
the churches and his experience in 
church work will secure the wide sup- 
port of the churches and pastors. He 
has received many letters from pastors, 
urging his acceptance of this important 
and responsible task and pledging their 
support 


A Clean Financial Sheet at 
University Place, Des Moines 


From our contemporary, the Christian 
News, of Des Moines, we learn that 
the University Place Church of that city 
has carried through to great success a 
campaign to clear the work of a long- 
standing debt of about $25,000 The 
matter was brought up last spring, but 
did not materialize until the last week 
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in September. Finally it was decided to 
put on a four days’ campaign to secure 
$25,000, the amount necessary to clear 
a debt that had been carried for eight 
or nine years. To accomplish this, ten 
groups of ten each were selected, and 
divided into two divisions, under the 
direction of “Generals.” The same gen- 
eral plan was used that was found suc- 
cessful in raising $100,000 fcr the Des 
Moines Y. M. C. A. work and also in 
the Red Cross campaign. There were 
two teams of women and eight of men. 
$y Saturday night, when the solicitors 
gathered to report, it was found that 
all but $1,100 was pledged. This amount 
was pledged there by the men and wo- 
men who had already given largely and 
besides had spent the days and part of 
the nights in canvassing the member- 
ship. The money kept coming in. A 
thank offering of over $500 was taken at 
the morning service on Sunday and up 
to Tuesday noon the entire amount had 
reached $26,227.65. A. Long of Kan- 
sas City, made a donation of $500 to the 
cause. This clearing of the financial 
sheet at University Place opens up pos- 
sibilities of fulfilling some dreams of 
pastor C. S. Medbury in the way of Sun- 
day school housing and equipment, and 
certain institutional features for the 
church. 


Dr. Willett Urges 
Liberty Loan 


Herbert L. Willett, president of the 
Chicago Church Federation, which sent 
out the appeal to the pastors to observe 
last Sunday as Liberty bond Sunday, de- 
clared at the Memorial church on that 
day that the oversubscription of the 
Liberty loan would be the most effective 
argument which could reach Germany of 
the earnestness and determination of the 
United States. “We are obliged to keep 
from Germany for military reasons the 
strength and movement of our armies, 
but the result of our loan buying cannot 
thus be kept,” he said. “A hearty co- 
operation of the people of moderate 
means, as well as of the rich in the pur- 
hase of the bonds, will have the strong- 
est moral effect on the enemy of any- 
thing we can do.” Dr. Willett said he 
had been among the pacifists before the 
declaration of war and had deprecated 
the agitation for preparedness, but he 
had been convinced that Germany was 
after not only a legitimate outlet for 
trade, as had been asserted by her apol- 
ogists, but world conquest 


Business Manager for 
Church School 


The Christian Church School of Frank- 
fort, Ky., has recently added to its corps 
of officers a business manager in the 
person of J. W. Gayle. The pastor of 
this church, Roger T. Nooe, is sending 
1 message every week to the enlisted 
men of the congregation 


A Big Day at 
East Dallas, Texas 


The last Sunday of September was 
the occasion of the annual rally in the 
East Dallas Bible school. There were 
1,316 present. The number set to be 
reached was 1,200, but every department 
except one surpassed the standard re- 
quired. The Berean Class, taught by 
Mr. R. L. Couch, was asked to furnish 
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200 of the total of 1,200, and it had 260 
present. 
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The men’s class was expected 
to have 200, but it reached only 177, this 
being the first time it has fallen down in 
its history. 
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—Walter Scott Cook, of the church at 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., reports that the con- 
gregation there has sent out about 
twenty young men to war service, four- 
teen of them going from one young 
men’s class. Two of these have been 
selected for special work under the Y. 
M. C. A. in Camp Hancock, Ga. Sep- 
tember 30 was observed as Patriotic Sun- 
day, and there was an attendance of 354, 
with an offering of $200. The Wilkins- 
burg congregation has just completed 
its first year in the new $42,000 plant; 
during this period there were 87 persons 
added to the membership, practically all 
at regular services, and 90 per cent of 
them adults. Over $3,000 was paid on 
the church debt, besides regular expenses 
and the cost of considerable new equip- 
ment. Wm. Grant Smith, of Cincinnati, 
whose son is a member of the Wilkins- 
burg church, recently preached a sermon 
at Wilkinsburg. 


—E. N. Duty has made a fine record 
at Charleroi, Pa., where he has resigned 
from the work. He has as yet no defi- 
nite plans for the future. W. S. Cook, 
pastor at Wilkinsburg, Pa., speaks in 
terms of the highest praise concerning 
Mr. Duty’s ability and character. 


—F., D. Kershner, of Cincinati, deliv- 
ered a series of lectures last week at 
Drake University on the subject, “Books 
and Preachers.” 


—Allan T. Gordon reports 632 per- 
sons present on Rally day at the Paris, 
Ill., church school. There were 86 pres- 
ent in the men’s class, taught by the 
pastor; 1917 will be one of the best years 
at the Paris school. 


—The Bowling Green, O., church and 
all auxiliariés gave, during the last year 
for missions and benevolences, $1,332 
The church and school combined gave 
more than enough to constitute them a 
life-line in the N. B. A. The C. W. 
M. met all apportionments. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society became a life-line 
society, and voted to continue the same 
another year. Both church and school 
did their part toward all causes. The 
school reports the largest attendance in 
recent years. During the year, 60 per- 
sons were added to the membership, 
nearly all through regular services at 


which W. C. Prewett, the pastor, 
preached 
—John T. Brown, with Chas. R 


Mitchell, of Dallas, Tex., as song leader, 
will begin a series of evangelistic serv- 
ices at Central church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
on November 11. On this day 200 other 
churches of the city will also begin spe- 
cial services. 

—The church at Niantic, Ill, became 
a living-link in the Foreign Society re- 
cently. The church has agreed to sup- 
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and our Country in your Christmas program by 
using a new play for children (Sunday Schools or 
day schools). entitled 


UNCLE SAM TO THE RESCUE 

or Saving Santa's Job. 

A thrilling new play introducing Uncle fam. 
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port a native carpenter for two years in 
order to relieve some missionary for his 
work of ministering. The Niantic church 
is the second that has reported that it 
will send its pastor, W. J. Montgomery, 
nd wife, to the Kansas City convention. 
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-The corner-stone was laid for the 
new building of the South Lawrence 
church at Wichita, Kan., on October 7. 
Walter Scott Priest made the principal 
address. O. N. Roth, formerly presi- 
dent of Phillips University, is the pas- 
tor, and his work at Wichita receives 
hearty praise from the Wichita Eagle, 
in connection with the story of the re- 
ent celebration. He is spoken of as an 
indefatigable worker, a builder both ma- 
terially and spiritually. The new build- 
ing will be completed about January 1. 
It will be modern and will cost about 
$25,000 


—Frederick M. Gordon, minister at 
Flatbush church, Brooklyn, is preaching 
1 series of Sunday evening sermons on 
Court Scenes of the Bible.” The fol- 
lowing are the subjects treated: “A 
Celebrated Trial in the Court of Egypt,” 
The Trial of Conscientious Objectors,” 
The Trial of a Roman Soldier,” “The 
legal Trial of Jesus.” 


—The Chickasha, Okla., church, Byron 
Hester, pastor, observed in one, on Sept. 
0, Rally day, Promotion day and Pa- 
triotic day. The largest audiences of 
the year were in attendance. The roll 
f enlisted boys was called, their parents 
nswering for them. A beautiful hand- 

ide flag was raised on the tower of the 

urch. On October 5, the church gave 
1 reception to the young ladies of the 
klahoma College for Women, which is 
located in Chickasha. Mr. Hester re- 
rts an attendance of 309 at the church 
hool on Oct. 7. 


Santa Barbara, Cal., congregation 
eld its annual meeting on October 3, 
nd it speaks well of the service of the 
pastor there, Shirley M. Shaw, that more 
eople were present at the meeting and 


better reports were offered, than ever 
before in the church’s history. During 
the fourteen months of Mr. Shaw’s pas- 
torate there has been a gain of 82 per 
cent in the active resident membership 
of the church. The average attendance 
at the church school shows an increase 
for the year over the previous year of 44 
per cent. The budget for benevolence is 
twice that of last year, and pledges were 
still being made when last reports came 
in. The budget for current expenses 
represents an increase of 54 per cent over 
last year, and it has already been fully 
covered as a result of an every member 
canvass. 


—Secretary H. H. Peters, of the state 
of Illinois, sends in an enthusiastic Ye- 
port of the work being done, by W. B. 
Clemmer at Central church, Rockford, 
Ill. In this section of the state there 
are but few Disciple churches, and the 
work is difficult. Yet, in the eight years 
of Mr. Clemmer’s ministry there has 
been erected a fine $40,000 building; when 
he came to Rockford the church had a 
property valued at $9,000, and owed 
$4,500 on this. The congregation now 
numbers about 300, and the giving is al- 
most unanimous. Mr. Peters says that 
he doubts whether there are twenty-five 
churches in Illinois of the 700 Disciple 
organizations with as large a percentage 
of givers as in Central, Rockford. The 
congregation publishes annually a list 
of the entire membership, with the con- 
tribution of each member to the current 
expenses, the building fund and to mis- 
sions. Of Mr. Clemmer, Secretary 
Peters writes: “Mr. Clemmer has a 
fine standing in the community, both as 
a preacher and a citizen. He is recog- 
nized in all of the activities for civic and 
social betterment and is a very pro- 
nounced leader in that which is dis- 
tinctively religious in the life of the 
city.” 

—Garry L. Cook, Indiana’s state leader 
of Bible school and Christian Endeavor 
work, began on October 7, an efficiency 
campaign at the church at Oxford, Ind. 
The week following was observed as 
efficiency week. Mr. Cook gave ad- 
dresses on “Organization Within De- 
mocracy,” “The Church and Education,” 


“The Church School,” “The Church and 
the Young People.” S. R. Hawkins also 
spoke. Mr. Cook is in charge also of 
the Grant county training school, being 
held this week at First church, Marion, 
Ind. Miss Hazel A. Lewis, Miss Cynthia 
P. Maus and W. J. Clarke, national Bible 
school supé¢rintendents; DeForest Murch, 
of Cincinnati, and F. E. Smith, of Mun- 
cie, were the other instructors. 


A. Stevens, of Flanagan, IIL, 
Lew D. Hill, of Decatur, 
two or three weeks 
there, with fair 


—Chas. 
reports that 
Ill., is holding a 
meeting at the church 
interest. 


—The attendance in Drake this year 
is better than expected. Up to Friday 
of the first week the enrollment had 
reached 763, against 882 the first week 
last year. This is a loss of about 12 
per cent. The loss at the state institu- 
tions, including the university, the state 
college at Ames and the teachers’ col- 
lege at Cedar Falls, is twenty per cent. 


—W. A. Nance, of Commerce, has 
accepted the work at Marshall, and is 
already in charge of the church at the 
latter place. 


—Wallace R. Bacon is preaching a 
series of sermons on “Tithing,” at First 
church, Keokuk, Iowa, and the response 
has been sympathetic for the most part. 
The church has been working toward 
its every member canvass. 


—More than 1,000 of the Disciples of 
Kansas are expected to be in attend- 
ance at the state convention, which will 
be held at Kansas City, Kan., during 
the first two days of the national con- 
vention at Kansas City, Mo. Among 
those on the program of the state meet- 
ing are Arthur Long, of the Coffeeville 
church; Myron C. Settle, now of Kansas 
City, Mo.; R. M. Hopkins, of Cincinnati 
and David H. Owen, of Topeka. 


—O. C. Bolman, of Greenville, IIl., 
has been appointed a state evangelist. 


—Seventh Street Church, Richmond, 
Va., has opened its parish house to the 
soldiers of the United States stationed 
there. The Forty-seventh New York 
Infantry was recently entertained in the 
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auditorium of the church annex at a 
smoker. Citizens of Richmond were in- 
vited to meet the soldiers on this occa- 
sion. 

Roger L. Clark, pastor of Third 
church, Richmond, Va., recently united 
with the Baptist denomination. It is 
said he submitted to rebaptism as a 
condition of entering the Baptist fold. 


-C. H. Trout has resigned from the 
pastorate at Owensville, ind., and with 
his family has gone to Florida to live 
permanently. 


~Jackson Street church, Muncie, Ind., 
recently observed Rural church mem- 
bers’ day. 


Mrs. F. T. Porter, wife of the pastor 
of the Salem, Ore., church, is to be or- 
dained as a minister of the church. Mr 
Porter recently received an increase in 
salary of $300. 


Edgar DeWitt Jones, of First 
Church, Bloomington, Ill, spoke before 
the Woman's Club of Bloomington on 
“Woman's Part in the War.” The meet- 
ing was held at the country club head- 
quarters 


Albert Buxton, recently of Illinois, 
is the new pastor at Centralia, Wash. 


Virtes Williams, of the Stillwater, 
Okla., church, has the honor of having 
been in continuous service in a single 
pastorate longer than any other pastor 
of the Disciples in Oklahoma. Mr. Wil- 
hams’ first congregation numbered six 
persons There have been 1,700 acces- 
sions to the church membership since 
the beginning of the present pastor's 
service at Stillwater. 


The state convention of Tennessee 
Disciples was held late in September at 
Nashville There was a large attend- 
ance and an excellent program 


The new $43,000 church building at 
Enid Okla is nearing completion 
There will be a seating capacity of 1,600 
Geo. L. Snively will have charge of the 
dedication service on Lecember 9 


First Church, Louisville, Ky., had a 
great day Sunday, October 7, having 703 


in attendance The church observed 
Patriotic Sunday and had as guests a 
number of the soldiers from Camp 


Zachary Taylor 


D. R. Dungan says: “If a preacher 
will circulate religious papers his con- 
gregation will get more good than from 
two assistant pastors.” 


* * * 


SUCCESS OF MEN AND MILLIONS 
MOVEMENT IN NEBRASKA 


rhe three weeks’ campaign of the Men 
and Millions Movement in Nebraska was 
not only successful in every particular, 
beyond the expectations of the people of 
that state, but proved one of the very 
greatest campaigns that had been con 
ducted since the movement started 

The team was received not merely 
with Christian courtesy, but with eager 
inticipations of the blessings it was 
bringing to the state and to each church 
ind individual visited. As it was impos- 
ible for a large number of congregations 
to be reached directly there was gener- 
us, but earnest rivalry as to which 
hould be favored 

The response in the consecration of 

ing life, in enlistment for the every 
member canvas and the larger gifts to 
the capital fund of the movement were 
of the very highest order. In the every 


member canvas meeting at Hebron, for 
instance, seven 


neighboring churches 
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were represented; one delegation of 
eleven church officers coming from Nel- 
son, thirty-two miles away. In the life 
meeting of the same church forty-three 
young people were present. Thirty-four 
of these signed the life cards and all but 
four indicated their intention of going to 
college. 

Many tithers were found in the state. 
At Fairbury, for instance, at the close 
of the public meeting, a woman came to 
one of the members of the team and said 
she was ready to make a pledge for her- 
self and husband. Her name was not 
on the list of those that were to be can- 
vassed, but she filled out a card for ten 
semi-annual payments of $125 each, a 
pledge of $1,250, where nothing was ex- 
pected. Two or three others in the same 
church did the same thing for smaller 
amounts. All counted it a privilege to 
have fellowship in such a great united 
effort of the people of God to advance 
all the work of the kingdom. 

The period immediately preceding the 
Kansas City convention is being spent 
by the team in Michigan, with Detroit 
as the center. The prayers of the entire 
brotherhood should go up for the breth- 
ren of that district in this hour of their 
opportunity and for the Kansas City con- 
vention in its relation to this great united 
task which must be accomplished before 
another convention assembles. 

Men AND MiLLions MoveMeENT, 
222 W. 4th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
* * * 


IMPORTANT CHANGE OF HOUR 
AT THE CONVENTION 


The Commission on Pensions for Min- 
isters and Missionaries, which was ap- 
pointed last winter to consider the tenta- 
tive pension plan presented by this board 
at the Des Moines convention and to re- 
nort in the Kansas City Convention, will 
meet Tuesday evening, October 23, at 
>-30 o’clock in the First Christian church 
of Kansas City, instead of 9:30 a. m. 
second session will be held Wednesday 
morning at 9:00 o'clock. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
every member of the commission be 
present. Others who are interested are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Mr. George A. Huggins, of Philadel- 
phia, the actuary who has proved a safe 
counselor in the inauguration of most 
of the other church pension systems, has 
been working on the technical problems 
of our plan and will be present. We can 
safely follow his advice on these matters, 
but there are many practical questions 
on which the combined wisdom of many 
persons is necessary. Both the vital im- 
portance of the proposed pension sys- 
tem and its perpetual continuance make 
it necessary to put the plan in the best 
possible shape before its inauguration 

Boarp oF MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 
W. R. Warren, Sec’y. 


Indianapolis, Ind 
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Some Big Men at the Kansas City 
Convention 


Judge J. N. Haymaker, president of 
the General Convention at Kansas City, 
is a practicing attorney of Wichita, Kan., 
and well known throughout the brother- 
hood. He is a trustee of Phillips Uni- 
versity, a member of the state board of 
the Kansas Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and for several years was identified 
in an official way with the Men’s Move- 
ment of the brotherhood. Judge Hay- 
maker will preside over the sessions of 
the general convention. 


Bishop C. P. Anderson, who makes the 
address for the Association for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Union, is identified 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
one of the foremost bodies pleading for 
the union of the church. Bishop Ander- 
son is from Chicago, where he presides 
over the Episcopal Church round about, 
in accordance with the policy and polity 
of that religious body. He is well and 
favorably known throughout the country 
as one of the most brilliant exponents of 
the subject of Christian union. He 
speaks on Sunday night. 


Mr. Daniel A. Poling, one of the offi- 
cers of the International Board of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, who speaks at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor session on Sunday eve- 
ning, is a well known character in re- 
ligious circles, having been before the 
country in a prominent way for many 
years. Mr. Poling will bring all the force 
of a magnificent personality and the ex- 
perience of a life-time devoted to Chris- 
tian work into his convention utterances. 


Rev. Robert E. Speer, Foreign Mis- 
sionary Secretary for the Presbyterian 
Board, is well known to our convention 
folk, having spoken at our gatherings in 
past years, notably at Atlanta in 1914. 
Dr. Speer is one of the most noted mis- 
sionary statesmen of the world at the 
present moment. In executive ability 
he stands next to Mr. John R. Mott, and 
in some ways he is recognized as Mr. 
Mott’s equal. Dr. Speer is a remarkably 
young sopenting, man, to carry such bur- 
dens of responsibility as the leadership of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, which leads the world of religious 
bodies in this activity. The Foreign So- 
ciety session will be favored with Mr. 
Speer’s address upon a devotional topic. 


John E. Pounds, pastor at Hiram, 
Ohio, author and lecturer, and well 
known as a writer, will make the Church 
Extension address at the American So- 
ciety session. Aside from the formal 
report of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, this will be the only appearance of this 
important work on the convention pro- 
gram, and it is conceded to be in good 
hands in the speaker chosen for this ad- 
dress. 


H. E. Van Horn, pastor of the great 
church at Oklahoma City, the mother 
church of that growing metropolis of 
the southwest, will speak for the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association. Through 
a recent very great loss in his own home, 
Mr. Van Horn has had his heart made 
more tender, and this, added to his abil- 
ity as an orator, will make his appear- 
ance upon the program of the Benevo- 
lent Association one of the moments for 
loosing the heart strings of the brethren 
and sisters gathered to hear about this 
work of mercy. Before going to Okla- 
homa City Mr. Van Horn was at the 
Capitol Hill church, Des Moines, where 
he is well and favorably known. 


C. S. Medbury, pastor of the University 
church, Des Moines, will make the prin- 
cipal address for the Foreign Society. 
Mr. Medbury’s genial personality, win- 
ning ways, and wide experience in mis- 
sionary matters in the homeland, to- 
gether with the splendid acquaintance 
he enjoys among the brethren, will make 
his appeceats on the convention pro- 
gtam looked upon with extreme favor, 
and anticipated with much joy. 


General Z. T. Sweeney will make the 
report for his committee appointed at 
Des Moines on Friday morning. Gen- 
eral Sweeney has long been a prominent 
leader in our conventions. His long 
pastorate at Columbus, Ind., his experi- 
ence as a dedicator of churches, his lec- 
tures, debates, the books he has written, 
and his career as United States Minister 
to Turkey, under the Harrison admin- 
istration, have served to acquaint our 
people with the fact that we have a 
statesman of the first water in General 
Sweeney. 
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There is to be a symposium of busi- 
ness men at the Foreign Society session 
this year as last. hose selected to 
speak are President Thomas Carr Howe 
of Butler College, Indianapolis, a busi- 
ness man and not a minister, the only 
layman college president in the brother- 
hood; Judge Jesse F. Holt, of Sherman, 
Texas, a lawyer who finds time to act 
acceptably as president of the Texas 
State Convention, and time to devote to 
many civic and religious duties: outside 
of his local field; T. F. A. Williams, lay- 
men of Lincoln, Neb.; Harry H. Rogers 
oil magnate and liberal supporter o 
Phillips University, residing at Tulsa, 
Okla.; Paul B. Hanks, interested in the 
manufacturing business at Wellsville, 
New York, and T. G. Walling, a busi- 
ness man, also of Tulsa. The rapid fire 
addresses of these men will make a most 
interesting hour during the afternoon of 
the Foreign Society session. 

The secretaries and officers of the va- 
rious societies and boards who are to 
appear in making their usual reports, are 
well enough known to need no introduc- 
tion to our brotherhood. 

E, E. Etxiort, 


In charge of the Press. 


Chicago Disciples Make Big Plans 


A Report of the Annual Meeting of the 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society was held 
in the Jackson Boulevard church on 
Monday evening, October 8. Dinner 
was served by the ladies of the church. 
There were 150 Disciples present repre- 
senting all of the Disciples’ churches in 
the city, with the exception of Chicago 
Heights, South Chicago, West End, May- 
wood, and Armour avenue. 

The meeting was opened with invoca- 
tion by Dr. fi. L. illett. Dr. P. L 
Prentis, president, was in the chair. In 
his address he voiced his appreciation of 
the representative gathering, as well as 
its spirit of fellowship. He said that 
this was the best and largest meeting 
of the Disciples he had attended since 


Chicago Christian Missionary Society 


he had been officially identified with the 
city organization. He made a strong 
plea for the recognition of the organized 
work in the city by the individual 
churches. He also called attention to 
the fact that for three years he had rec- 
ommended in his annual address the se- 
curing of a city executive for all of his 
time in the promotion ot his task. 

Mr. W. D. Freyburger, treasurer of 
the Society, in his report showed that 
the receipts for the Society during the 
last thirteen months had been $4,381.89, 
and the disbursements for the same pe- 
riod of time had been $4,210.26, leaving 
a balance in the treasury at the close of 
the fiscal year, Sept. 30, of $171.63. In 
addition to this there is a balance on 
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TO THE 


KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 
October 24th to 31st, 1917 


THE WABASH RAILWAY and eastern connections have been selected by Mr. E. E. 
Elliott, Transportation Secretary, as the route of travel from Buffalo, Toronto, De- 
troit, Northern Ohio and Indiana, via both the Chicago and St. Louis gateways; and 
from the Atlantic Seaboard, the Tidewater country, Virginia, West Virginia, Western 


Pennsylvania, Cincinnati and vicinity, and all points in Illinois and Missouri served 
by this line. 3 She 


COMPETENT LOCAL TRANSPORTATION MANAGERS HAVE BEEN AP- 
POINTED. Arrange to join one of these SPECIAL PARTIES in charge of Justin 
N. Green, Pastor Evanston Christian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ira M. Boswell, Pas- 
tor Christian Church, Georgetown, Ky.; L. O. Bricker, Pastor First Church, Atlanta, 
Ga.; E. F. Daugherty, Pastor First Church, Vincennes, Ind.; David H. Shields, Pas- 
tor Christian Church, Kokomo, Ind.; J. Frank Green, State Secretary, Owosso, 
Mich.; Grant W. Speer, Pastor Central Church, Toledo, Ohio; John R. Golden, Pas- 
tor Central Church, Decatur, IIl.; Clarence L. Depew, Jacksonville, Ill.; A. E. Buss, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


3—Trains Daily—3 
Between St. Louis and Kansas City 


9:30 a.m. St. Louis-Kansas City Limited. Carries observation parlor car, steel 
chair car and coach, also dining car serving luncheon, St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City. Connections made with branch lines. 
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2:00 p. m. Fast Mail Train No. 9 carries observation parlor car, and chair cars, 
also dining car serving dinner, St. Louis to Kansas City. Connection is 
made in the St. Louis Union Station with Train No. 9 from the east. 


10:30 p. m. The Slumberland. Carries chair cars, coaches, standard sleepers, and 
tourist sleeping cars (every fourth night) from St. Louis. 


REDUCED FARES HAVE BEEN GRANTED FOR THIS CONVENTION 
FROM ALL EASTERN POINTS AT AN APPROXIMATE RATE OF TWO 
CENTS PER MILE IN EACH DIRECTION. 

Tickets will be on sale in ample time to reach Kansas City for the opening of the con- 
vention. For further information, quotation of fares from your station, and time of 
trains, call on or address any Wabash Railway Representative or J.D. MCNAMARA, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 1450 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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hand in the trust fund account of $605.22, 
which makes a total balance of cash on 
hand of $776.85. 

The committee appointed to present 
a plan and a program for the future pol- 
icy of the Society was called and pre- 
sented the following recommendations, 
which were endorsed unanimously and 
recommended to the City Missionary 
Council for immediate action: 


“Report of the Committee on Future 
Policy for the Chicago Christian 
Missionary Society 


“The Disciples began their work in 
Chicago in 1844. For a long time it 
was the theory of the largest church 
that Chicago needed only one congrega- 
tion of Disciples. This 1s hard to under- 
stand until one realizes that it was in 
the day when Waukegan was larger than 
Chicago. 

“In spite of this theory, there were dif- 
ferences of opinion and church divisions 
which resulted in a number of congre- 

gations being formed so that in 1894 
hove were five churches, though only 
one of these had achieved any consid- 
erable strength. The program of re- 
ligious anarchy, allowing no new con- 
gregations to spring up py chance and 
caprice had not justified itself in results. 
Those who would suggest the abandon- 
ment of the City Missionary Society 
really propose to carry us back to the 
ineficiency of the wasted years before 
the World’s Fair. 

“Then came the organization of the 
Chicago Christian Missionary Society 
and with it the labors of E. Darst 
of sainted memory. Under his leader- 
ship many new congregations were 
established, often without previous. in- 
vestigation. Some of these came to 
strength, as did the Evanston church and 
the Irving Park church. Others like 
Ravenswood, Logan Square and Hum- 
bolt Park perished. The program of 
indiscriminate organization of new 
churches without funds to aid them to 
self-support proved to have elements of 
weakness, though any kind of organiza- 
tion was better than none. 

“The past ten years the task of the 
Society has been to nurture missions al- 
ready founded to self-support, or to 
learn that they were impossible and 
abandon them. Though this has been 
the main feature of the program, yet 
two new missions were organized, the 
Russian mission and North Shore church. 

“We have now come to a new period 
in our history. The Society no longer 
has any missions to support. Our work 
is entirely of an advanced kind. This 
calls for a fresh definition of policy. 
This may be enumerated under several 
heads: 

“1. That we recognize the work of 
the American Christian Missionary So- 
_ciety in the Russian mission and that we 
continue friendly relations with this so- 
ciety on the basis they have themselves 
determined for us—without any con- 
tracts. We understand that we claim 
freedom to raise funds for our work 
without let or hindrance from any other 
missionary society. 

“2. That we encourage other } National 
Boards, such as the Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions, and the Board of 
Church Extension, to help in immigrant 
work in Chicago, and that we offer our 
friendly advice in such enterprises. It is 
understood that we do not renounce our 
own right to finance mission work among 
immigrants on our own responsibility, 
should this seem feasible at any time. 


“3. That we co-operate with the IIli- 
nois Christian Missionary Society, which 


has an income of $250 per annum from 
the Bondurant estate and other money 
to invest in Chicago mission work. 


“4. That we clearly recognize the fact 
that the establishment of missions in 
the residential sections of the city is of 
such character that the main burden of 
this work will fall upon the Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society to finance 
and direct. That we shall seek the ex- 
clusive direction of such work in our 
city that the welfare of existing congre- 
gations should not be imperiled. 

“5. The organization of new missions 
will require the services of an executive 
secretary for his full time who shall raise 
funds, explore new territory and initiate 
new work under the direction of our 
City Missionary Council. This leader 
should be chosen by our City Council 
for his broad knowledge of city move- 
ments and for his ability to promote 
church work by the methods now ap- 
proved by the experience of our Chicago 
churches, under the direction of the City 
Missionary Council. 

“6. The Chicago Christian Mission- 
ary Society should adopt a budget of 
$3,500 for the coming year. Of this, 
$1.500 should be raised by church con- 
tributions, each congregation being 
asked to increase its offerings and the 
number of co-operating congregations to 
be increased as much as possible. The 
executive secretary should be directed 
to seek $1,000 in individual contribu- 
tions outside of Chicago, and $1,000 from 
individual contributions in Chicago. 

“7. That as a future policy, we shall 
seek to establish an office in the loop 
for our missionary work, and then we 
shall adopt the slogan, ‘A New Church 
a Year for Five Years.’ 

“It is the belief of your committee that 
this program must be begun in the faith 
in its essential soundness as a policy 
We believe that our churches wait only 
for an adequate program to work to- 
gether in the closest unity and good fel- 
lowship. 

“A great city has already been built 
here, but there is every reason to believe 
that the growth of Chicago will continue 
unchecked and that some of us will live 
to see a city twice the present size of 
Chicago. In this coming city the Dis- 
ciples will have only such part as they 
prepare for by wise counsels and by the 
spirit of mutual burden-bearing. The 
building of the temple ot God in the city 
of the future is our gloriwus task.” 

~ * * 


Secretary H. H. Peters Speaks 


The address of the evening was de- 
livered by the state secretary, H. 
Peters, who spoke on “Democracy in 
Religion.” His definition of democracy 
as it is applied to religion, gave his 
hearers to understand that he has a well 
defined plan worked out in his own mind 
for the development of the Disciples of 
Christ in Illinois. He outlined the pol- 
icy of the State Board tor the coming 
year, especially in its relation to the 
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work in Chicago. In that Chicago is a 
part of the State of Illinois, the State 
Board feels its responsibility in contrib- 
uting to the successful issue of its or- 
ganized efforts working through the City 
Missionary Society. As an expression 
of its good faith and will the State Board 
has agreed to turn over all of the money 
contributed for Illinois missions by the 
Chicago churches during the coming 
year to the City Missionary Society to 
be used in the ‘development of the city 
program. In addition to this, the State 
Board has agreed to turn over to the 
treasurer of the City Missionary Society 
the 50 per cent of the Bible School of- 
fering, which is covered in the state con- 
tract with the American Society. 
o“' = 


The officers were elected for the en- 
suing year, and are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Orvis F. Jordan; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. L. Prentis; treasurer, Mr. 
Harry R. Moore; trustees, Mr. W. E. 
Palmer, Mr. W. D. Freyburger, Mr. S. 
G. Harwood. 

The newly elected president was called 
upon and made a very clear statement 
of his recognition of the need for a 
vigorous campaign in the work, which 
has been upon his heart for many years. 
He also stated that he appreciated the 
honor which had just been conferred 
upon him and promised to be a faithful 
servant in the discharge of his duty. 

In every respect, it was voted that this 
was the best meeting the Disciples have 
had in Chicago for the last five years. It 
was rich in fellowship and large in at- 
tendance. 

After singing the “Star Spangled-Ban- 
ner,” D. Roy Matthews, of North Shore 
church, pronounced the benediction. 


W. G. WANN, Secy. 





Quincy, IIL, 
Work Thrives 


During the three years’ pastorate of 
W. D. Endres at First church, Quincy, 
Ill., there have been 310 persons added 
to the church membership, the every 
member canvas has been successfully 
used and will be used again next Sunday, 
and the church school has been com- 
pletely graded. Nearly $1,000 was paid 
out this year for benevolences and all 
bills for current expenses have been 
met, leaving a balance of $130 in the 
treasury. Mr. Endres, during the year, 
received 156 persons into the member- 
ship, conducted two evangelistic meet- 
ings, and gave ten special addresses in 
behalf of the Red Cross and the Army 
Y. M. C. A., in addition to giving due 
attention to the many details of a busy 
pastorate. There is now a membership 
at the Quincy church of 610, about 50 of 
them non-resident. Mr Endres will at- 
tend the Kansas City convention at the 
expense of the church. 
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THE DISCIPLES HYMNAL IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


It Sings the Message You Preach! 


f VERY modern- minded pastor has had this experience: After 
preparing a sermon on some great, human, social problem or 
duty, he has searched his hymnal through to find a hymn that would 
ather up and express in song the theme of his sermon. And he 
eis none which in modern terms struck the social note. Asa 
result he felt, after his sermon was preached, that half its power 


had been lost. 


One of the unique features—among many others equally distinctive—ot the new hymnal 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 








is its section on ‘The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled ‘Social Aspiration 
and Progress,” “Loyalty and Courage," “Human Service and Brotherhood,”’ ‘The 
Nation,"’ ‘Peace Among the Nations,” etc., etc. In this section are 101 great hymns 
which sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of 
these hymns have never before been used in a church hymnal. Here are some of the 


authors’ names: 


John Addington Symonds 
Emily Greene Balch 
John G. Whittier 
William DeWitt Hyde 
Charles Kingsley 
Nolan R. Best 

Richard Watson Gilder 
Algernon C. Swinburne 
Felix Adler 

Ebenezer Elliott 

W. Russell Bowie 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Washington Gladden 
Frank Mason North 
Charles Mackay 

John Hay 

William Pearson Merrill 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Frederick L. Hosmer 
Rudyard Kipling 

John Haynes Holmes 








Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social gospel 
will never seem to your people to be a truly religious gospel until they learn to sing it. 
The Disciples Hymnal is the only church hymnal in which the social note of today’s 
evangelical preaching finds adequate expression. The use of this hymnal will thrill and 
inspire your congregation with a new vision and purpose. 


Price $1.15 in cloth, $1.40 in half leather 


Special introductory terms to churches. Returnable copy sent to pastors or committee 
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